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JUS T A W OR D 


The militiamen photographed on the 
cover of this issue are armed with the 
newest type of machine guns—invented 
by, an American and tested and found 
effective by the British army in the 
present war. The gun was first offered 
to the United States, but our experts 
did not find it satisfactory, so Great 
Britain was given the next opportunity 
of trying it out—and it proved very 
valuable. It has the distinction of being 
a “one-man” machine gun—that is, it 
can be easily carried by one man and 
fired without a standard. It has met 
successfully difficult tests for accuracy 
and rapidity of firing. This photograph 
was taken by the Central News Service. 


THE MILITIA SAYS GOOD-BYE 


“They can weep on the manly bosoms 
till the train rolls out.” 

Colonel Bates, of the Seventy-first 
Regiment, made this promise, and he 
lived up to it nobly. For two hours the 
regiment waited, no one knew exactly 
why, unless it was the colonel, who had 
an eye on those mothers and sweet- 
hearts all the time he was pretending 
to be busy with unromantic things like 
ammunition and baggage. 

There was a little woman beside me 
with a two months’ old baby in her 
arms. She was really just a young girl, 
drest in one of those brave little silk 
dresses that try so hard to be fashion- 
able. The baby was all drest up, too, 
with a tiny flag in its bonnet, in honor 
of its soldier daddy. The whole tragedy 
of war was there, in that picture; the 
woman silent, uncomplaining, but grim, 
waiting with the baby which would be 
the impediment and at the same time 
the necessity for her going back into 
the business world to earn her own liv- 
ing again. However, she was not think- 
ing of the trouble ahead. She was only 
wondering if she would see Carl as he 
passed by. 

She shivered a little when the bugle 
blew and the ranks began to creep past. 
Line after line went by. There were 
flags and tears and shouts from every- 
body else on the corner, but the little 
woman with the baby was still straining 
forward, silent, when the last line came 
into sight. Then she saw him on the far 
side of the column. 

“Carl!”’ she shrieked. He did not 
hear. 

“Carl!” again, and then she recog- 
nized one of his mates. “Arthur, tell 
Carl.” 























LapY RANDOLPH 
woman's war. 

Wooprow WILSOoN—TI have not the least 
regard for logic. ; 

GEORGE BERNARD Suaw—Why not give 
Christianity a trial? 

Mary Pickrorp—I love to see a wind- 
blown dandelion meadow. 

H. G. WELLS—I help to stir the remark- 
able salad called public opinion. 

Bisuore J. F. Berry—Evangelists 
usually men unable to fill charges. 

GENERAL BrussiLor—One of the great- 
est inspirations to an army is hatred. 

Ep. HowE—You are a whited sepulcher, 
and I know you know I am another. 

MAXIMILIAN HARDEN—Ideas 
only conquerors whose work lasts. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—Providence has so 
willed that we should be still here. 

Wiuu Roor— Constitutional freedom 
does not come and remain of itself. 

RupyarD KipLinc—Germany is winning 
all the victories and the Allies are winning 
the war. 

GENERAL PERSHING—I take orders only 
from my government; make that plain to 
Carranza. 

CHANCELLOR BETHMANN HoLLWwEeG— 
Our aim is the lasting rescue of the Euro- 
pean Continent. 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL WEstcoTtT— Wilson 
will live forever as the emancipator of the 


CHURCHILL—It is a 


are 


are the 


. commercial slave. 


THE DUKE OF MANCHESTER—Dukes and 
Duchesses now patronize the movies  in- 
stead of the theaters. 

IGNACE PADEREWSKI—The player-piano 
holds out the possibilities of real art to the 
conscientious performer, 

LUKE McLuKE—What has become of 
the old-fashioned man who always had cot- 
ton stuffed in his ears? 

JouN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr.—The Colo- 
rado situation according to my latest  re- 
ports is much improved. 

CHAMP CLARK—The Monroe Doctrine is 
the only political proposition that the 
American people ever did agree on. 

W. J. Bryan—With us Democrats it 
should be the open season for Progressives 
from now until next November. 

Hupson Maxim—lIf there is any busi- 
ness in this world that should receive high 
honor, it is the manufacture of munitions 
of war. 

J. EpGar Parks—The essence of the 
gospel! We used to think it was the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Now we are told it is 
the whip of small cords. 


Bitty Sunpay—I can skin a hypocrite 
and tack his hide on the barn door, before 
you can pucker up your lips to spit on the 
whetstone to sharpen your knife to begin 
skinning. 

THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN—May the heav- 
enly spirits of our ancestors, to whom we 
owe so much, witness our determination 
that we will fulfil our mission by diligently 
laboring day and night. 

PREMIER HuGHES oF AUSTRALIA—This 
war has saved us from moral, aye, and 
physical decay, for we were slipping down 
with increasing velocity into the very 
abyss of degeneration. 
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STOP DRIFTING 


HAT is the fundamental purpose and the 
paramount duty of the United States in 
regard to Mexico? Until that question is 
frankly and fully answered, there is no 
firm basis for a plan of action in regard to the chaotic 
land across the Rio Grande. 5 
Last week President Wilson put this problem before 
the public in a speech to the New York Press Club: 


Of course, it is the duty of the government, which it will 
never overlook, to defend the territory and people of this 
country. It goes without saying that it is the duty of the 
Administration to have constantly in mind with the utmost 
sensitiveness every point of national honor. 

But after you have said and accepted these obvious 
things, your program of action is still to be formed. When 
will you act, and how will you act? The easiest thing is to 
strike. The brutal thing is the impulsive thing. No man has 
to think before he takes aggressive action, but before a 
man really conserves the honor by realizing the ideals of 
the nation he has to think exactly what he will do and 
how he will do it. Do you think the glory of America would 
be enhanced by a war of conquest in Mexico? Do you 
think that any act of violence by a powerful nation like 
this against a weak and distracted neighbor would reflect 
distinction upon the annals of the United States? Do you 
think that it is our duty to carry self-defense to the point 
of dictation in the affairs of another people? 

The President is right; our program of action is still 
to be formed. 

The Administration apparently has no definite, posi- 
tive, clean cut purpose or plan in regard to Mexico. The 
President either does not know, or he is unwiling to tell 
the American people, what our duty in relation to Mex- 
ico is and along what broad lines we should attempt to 
discharge it. 

He has declared and has followed with sporadic and 
spasmodic exceptions a general policy which he has de- 
scribed as watchful waiting. Four times he has departed 
from that policy with unfortunate results. 

An American fleet and an American army were sud- 
denly sent to Vera Cruz to demand from President 
Huerta a salute to the American flag. The salute was 
never given because Huerta was driven from power by 
the revolutionists. ; 

The fleet and the army captured and occupied Vera 
Cruz because a cargo of arms destined for Huerta was 
about to be landed. The arms were subsequently landed 
at another port unmolested. The ships and soldiers came 
home. 

An American army crost the border into Mexico in 
pursuit of Villa and his fellow bandits, who had invaded 
the United States. Villa vanished into thin air and the 


- upon demanded from Carranza a disavowal of the action 





American army remains entrenched and inactive in 
Mexico. 

When Carranza ordered the American troops in Mex- 
ico not to move in any direction but north, we sent out 
patrolling parties to the east. As a result, thirteen Amer- 
ican soldiers were killed and twenty-three made prisoners 
in the fight with Mexican troops at Carrizal. We there- 


of his troops, the release of the prisoners, and a state- 
ment as to what he proposed to do in the future. The 
prisoners were promptly released and the other demands 
ignored, leaving us just where we were before—except 
for our dead. — 

After all these departures from the policy of watchful 
waiting, what are we going to do about Mexico? What 
is our purpose? On what fundamental principles are we 
basing the acts which we are committing in relation to 
Mexico every day? 

The entire available mobile army of the United States 
is in Mexico and on the border. Practically the entire 
National Guard of the country is mobilizing and entrain- 
ing for the border. 

What for? What do we esteem it our duty to do in 
regard to Mexico? 

Merely to protect our border against invasion? 

Merely to catch Villa? 

Or is there behind and above all these temporary and 
incidental obligations a solemn, far-reaching and in- 
clusive responsibility to humanity, to international 
orderliness and decency, to civilization? 

We believe that there is such a responsibility. We be- 
lieve that such an obligation goes far beyond the mere 
duty of self-defense. We believe that waiting and watch- 
ing, however they may be punctuated by impulsive and 
inconclusive action, are not the way to discharge this 
obligation. 

Fronted by such a problem, we should act, not spas- 
modically or hastily, but deliberately, firmly, con- 
sistently. Action does not necessarily mean war; it does 
not inevitably mean violence. There are other ways of 
action that should come first. Has the President no plan 
of action that is not negative? We commend to his con- 
sideration and that of the American people the proposal 
of Washington Gladden: 

What I should like to see is a great delegation of our 


best known and most influential men sent down there, men 
like President Taft and President Eliot and Cardinal Gib- 
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bons and Judge Parker and Mr. Bryan and Judge Brandeis 
and Secretary Baker and Samuel Gompers—a dozen or 
more men of all parties—men of such fame and standing 
that all Mexico would have to sit up and take notice, say- 
ing: “Here are men who have a right to speak for America; 
let us listen.”” Such a delegation could make the Mexicans 
understand that we have no sinister purposes; that our 
deepest interest is that they should be at peace; that we 
have no wish to dictate how they shall settle their differ- 
ences, but that we are ready, as soon as they can come 
together and make peace, to come to their aid with the 
most liberal subventions for rebuilding their railways and 
their factories and reopening their mines and getting the 
tides of prosperity once more flowing. 

I believe that such an embassy of our greatest and best 
citizens, nominated by the President, authorized by Con- 
gress, and bearing such a message could go to the city of 
Mexico and get a hearing. I have no doubt that they could 
make the Mexican people believe in the sincerity of our 
friendship, and that the proffer of it in this impressive and 
authoritative way would awaken a sentiment among intel- 


HE party platform in this year of grace is a curi- 

ous phenomenon. Its frank and unblushing purpose 
is to catch votes. There is nothing in it of the quality 
of Martin Luther’s defiant “Here I stand; I can do no 
otherwise.” Reading paragraph after paragraph of 
either of the two platforms one is easily convinced that 
the drafter of them wrote with a dual hope: that the 
voter naturally inclined to vote with the party putting 
it forth would think that it meant one thing, while the 
voter of different inclination would not think‘that it did 
not mean the opposite. So the party platform of today 
is a thing of splendid generalities and noble phrases of 
ambidextrous elusiveness, 

If a student of political problems were to be dropt 
into our midst from a distant star, and were to be hand- 
ed the Democratic and Republican platforms for perusal, 
his first reaction would probably be one of astonishment. 
We can imagine him saying, “Why are these two parties 
fighting one another? They have so many things in com- 
mon.” His surprize would be well founded. Here are five 
paragraphs from each of the two platforms. Which is 
which? 


THE POLITICAL CAMPAIGN: THE PLATFORMS 





7s . . party 
favors the extension of ‘the 
suffrage to women, but rec- 
ognizes the right of each 
state to settle this question 
for itself. 

We favor the conservation 
and development of the nat- 
ural resources of the coun- 
try thru a policy . . . which 
shall not withhold such re- 
sources from development, 
but which, while permitting 
and encouraging their use. 
shall prevent both waste and 
monopoly. 

We reaffirm our approval 
of the Monroe Doctrine. 


We favor . . . the enact- 
ment and rigid enforcement 
of a federal child labor law. 

We .. . favor the main- 
tenance of an army fully 
adequate to the requirements 
of order, of safety, and of 
the protection of the nation’s 
rights, the fullest develop- 
ment of modern methods of 
seacoast defense, and the 
maintenance of an adequate 
reserve of citizens trained to 
arms; . . .: and a fixed 
policy for the continuous de- 





We recommend the exten- 
sion of the franchise to the 
women of the country by the 
states, upon the same terms 
as to men. 


We believe in a careful 
husbandry of all the natural 
resources of the nation—a 
husbandry which means de- 
velopment without waste, use 
without abuse. 


The Monroe Doctrine is re- 

affirmed as a principle of 
. faith. 

We favor the _ speedy 
enactment of an effective 
federal child labor law. 

We must have a sufficient 
and effective regular army 
and a provision for ample 
reserves, already drilled and 
disciplined, who can be called 
at once to the colors when 
the hour of danger comes. 
We must have a navy so 
strong and so well propor- 
tioned and equipped, so 
thoroly ready and prepared, 
that no enemy can gain com- 





ligent Mexicans which would force the quarreling factions 
to come together. 


This is a fine suggestion. It could be carried out with- 
out interrupting in any degree what we are now doing 
for purposes of self-defense. Such a High Commission 
could give to the Mexican Government and the Mexican 
people firm assurances of our friendship and good will. 
It could offer them our help in their great trouble. It 
could impress upon their leaders that we esteem the 
condition of Mexico to be our own responsibility hardly 
less than theirs, and that if they ultimately cannot 
rescue their country from chaos and anarchy we must 
undertake the task. 

Such a plan might avail nothing. But until we have 
tried it or something like it, we have not done our best. 
It is time to stop drifting. 


velopment of a navy worthy 
to support the great naval 
traditions of the United 
States, and fully equal to the 
international tasks which the 
United States hopes and ex- 
pects to take part in per- 
forming. 

Could any one blame the visitor from the Dog Star if 
he were puzzled? He would be still more puzzled if he 
were told that one of these platforms is that of the party 
of Nationalism, the other that of the party of States’ 
Rights. We venture to say that if any American voter 
who has not read the party platforms should now try to 
assign these passages to the proper document he would 
be likely to make at least two mistakes out of five. 

The outstanding fact about the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms is their similarity at many points. They 
parallel each other, not only in the passages quoted 
above, but on the subjects of the protection of the rights 
of American citizenship at home and abroad; Pan-Amer- 
ican solidarity ; rural credits; civil service reform; econ- 
omy and a national budget; government of territories; 
a tariff commission. 

At all these points, however, as well as everywhere 
else, the method of approach is diametrically opposed. 
The Democratic platform vibrates with joyous approval 
of the record of the Wilson administration; the Re- 
publican drips bitterness over its shameful failure. 
Both parties express their belief in Americanism; the 
Democratic party believes that President Wilson is a 
high exponent of that doctrine, the Republican party 
that he has failed to maintain and defend it. 

But there are several important subjects on which the 
two parties do not even pretend to see eye to eye. They 
are the tariff, the Philippines, the control of business, 
the regulation of transportation, merchant marine. 

Both parties favor the establishment of a tariff com- 
mission; but for different purposes. The Democratic 
party continues to believe in a tariff for revenue only; 
the Republican in a tariff for protection to American 
industries and American labor. They would each use the 
tariff commission for securing the necessary informa- 
tion as a basis for revising the tariff in accordance with 
their respective underlying theories. The Democrats as- 
sert that the Underwood tariff law has been proved to 
be a striking success. The Republicans declare that it 
has only been saved from utter failure by the adventi- 
tious conditions created by war. 


mand of the sea and effect a 
landing in force on either 
our Western or our Eastern 
coast. 
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On this question of the tariff The Independent con- 
curs with the Republicans. As a remote ideal the concep- 
tion of free trade among the nations of the world has all 
the attractiveness of the thought of the ultimate substi- 
tution of internationalism for the parochial spirit of 
nationalism, But both these fine ideals are for the dis- 
tant future. In the present day world we must have tar- 
iffs; under existing conditions of the differing standards 
of living here and in foreign countries, we believe with 
the Republican party that we should have tariff duties 
levied with a view to the protection of American indus- 
tries and American workingmen. 

The Democratic party indorses the declaration of the 
preamble of the Philippine government bill promising 
ultimate independence to the Islands. The Republicans 
approach this important problem from a different angle 
when they say: 


We accepted the responsibility of the Islands as a duty 
to civilization and the Filipino people. To leave with our 
task half done would break our pledges, injure our 
prestige among nations, and imperil what already has been 
accomplished. 


In this matter The Independent holds with the Re- 
publican position. 

The Democratic platform presents no proposals for 
new legislation to deal with the problem of the regula- 
tion of business, but commends the establishment of 
the Federal Trade Commission with the statement that 
“fair competition in business is now assured.” The 
Republican platform declares the party’s belief in the 
“rigid supervision and strict regulation of the 
great corporations of the country” and in the en- 
couragement of American business, asserting at the 
same time that “business success, no matter how 
honestly attained, is apparently regarded by the Demo- 
cratic party as in itself a crime.” 

Again The Independent finds itself in agreement with 
the Republican position. 

Closely related to this question of the regulation of 
business is that of the control of transportation. On 
this point the Democratic p!atform is again silent while 
the Republican platform says: 


The entire transportation system of the country has be- 
come essentially national. We, therefore, favor such action 
by legislation or, if necessary, thru an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States as will result in placing 
it under exclusive federal control. 


This commends itself to The Independent as essential- 
ly sound doctrine. 

Lastly the Democrats favor a government owned and 
operated merchant marine. The Republicans are “utterly 
opposed” to this policy and declare in favor of “the 
payment to ships engaged in the foreign trade of liberal 
compensation for services actually rendered in carry- 
ing the mails and such further legislation as will build 
up an adequate American merchant marine.” 

The Independent prefers the Republican position in 
this matter to the Democratic. 

As a political document the Democratic platform is 
a finer and more statesmanlike production than the 
Republican platform. It discusses the great questions 
before the country with better temper, with more 
definiteness, and with greater frankness. But on the 
important issues which we have just set forth we be- 
‘ieve that the Republican position is essentially the 
sounder. We therefore find in the party platforms one 
more reason for favoring the e:ection of Mr. Hughes. 


Next week we shall continue our treatment of the politi- 
cal campaign with a consideration of the pérsonalities 
of the Presidential candidates. 








1 
A CIVIC OATH 

HAT was a most admirable form of oath taken by 

206 graduates of the New York City College. We 
are used to college secret societies in which the members 
pledge themselves to be true to each other for their 
mutual advantage, but this oath was of a higher sort. 
It was not a pledge of devotion to the class nor to the 
college, but simply and solely to the great city of New 
York which had educated them: “We take this oath of 
devotion to our city.” “We will never bring disgrace to 
her.” “We will fight for the ideals and sacred things 
of the city.” “We will revere and obey the city’s laws, 
and transmit a more noble and beautiful city to suc- 
cessors.” It was all for the city. 

Such a pledge of devotion would be fitting not only 
for New York graduates, but for the youth that pass 
out annually from the high schools of our towns. The 
educated young men and women of any village or city 
could thus unite for all good ends. 

An extremely interesting outlook into the future is 
presented by an examination of the names of these 206 
students. The first honors were taken by Kaplan, Grab- 
lowski, Graham, Lamm, Viscardi, Waldheim and Wolfe. 
They suggest the composite nature of the city’s popu- 
lation and the earnestness with which the youth of for- 
eign parentage are taking advantage of their privileges. 








CHANGE PARTNERS 

RITISH, French, Italians and Russians are now 

fighting the Turks in order that Russia may get Con- 
stantinople. Sixty years ago British, French, Italians 
and Turks were fighting the Russians in order to pre- 
vent Russia from getting Constantinople. In those days 
the Russians firmly believed that the United States 
would come to their aid. “They spoke of the help they 
were to receive with as much assurance as if a treaty 
had already been signed on the subject,” writes an Eng- 
lishwoman in Russia during the Crimean War. The Rus- 
sians expected that the American fleet would enter the 
Baltic and attack the Allied fleet from the west while 
the Russian ships attacked it from the east. Yet the 
Russians were rather ashamed of their supposititious 
allies from over the ocean, for they “always spoke of the 
United States as a half savage country and of the Amer- 
ican as half civilized.” But the English were regarded 
by the Russians as more than half savage on account of 
their treatment of prisoners and the use of long range 
guns and “asphyxiant balls.” “It is a perfect disgrace to 
any people to invent such and it is cowardice and base- 
ness to make use of them.” 

Ten years later things were reversed. Then the Amer- 
icans looked to Russia for help if the English and French 
should combine to attack the United States. Altho no 
treaty to that effect has been disclosed, it was firmly be- 
lieved that the Russian warships in Boston harbor were 
under sealed orders to take the side of the United States 
in case Great Britain openly espoused the cause of the 
South. 

In 1900 France, Germany and Russia were denouncing 
England for crushing the little Boer republics and 
treating the women and children with frightful cruelty. 
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Minister Delcassé had great difficulty in preventing 
French officers from enlisting to fight the British. Kitch- 
ener, then execrated by the French on account of Fash- 
oda and by the Boers because of the concentration camps, 
is now honored and mourned by French and Boer alike. 
The present administration in Washington, now accused 
by its opponents of being pro-British, is the same party 
which in its platform of 1900 vigorously espoused the 
cause of the South African republics against the British. 

Two years ago Great Britain refused to concede the 
Belgian annexation of the Congo. Now the British are 
aiding the Belgians to defend the Congo against the 
Germans. Twenty-two years ago the English press was 
fiercely and not without reason denouncing the “Japan- 
ese atrocities” in China, thirteen years ago the “Serbian 
atrocities” in Belgrade and “Russian atrocities” in Kish- 
inev, ten years ago “Belgian atrocities” in Africa, and 
five years ago the “Italian atrocities” in Tripoli. Twelve 
years ago Russia and Japan were fighting each other, 
now they are on the same side. Four years ago Serbia 
and Bulgaria together were fighting Turkey. Three 
years ago Serbia and Turkey together were fighting 
Bulgaria. Now Turkey and Bulgaria are on the same 
side and Serbia on the other. Fifty years ago Prussia 
and Italy were fighting together against Austria. A hun- 
dred years ago Prussia and England were fighting to- 
gether against France. 

So it goes. Friends today and foes tomorrow. Alliances 
form and dissolve. Countries shift and recombine as tho 
the map were a kaleidoscope. What will be the next re- 
arrangement? 


TWO TRAITORS AND TWO TRIALS 


T the same time courts in London and Berlin were 

conducting trials for high treason.. There was no 
doubt as to the action or attitude of either of the ac- 
cused. Both men were undeniably sincere and, in their 
own way, patriotic. Both were engaged in futile and 
fanatical enterprises from which no good could be fore- 
seen. Both men were found guilty. Sir Roger Casement, 
the Irish Nationalist, was sentenced to be hanged. Dr. 
Karl Liebknecht, the German Socialist, was sentenced 
to thirty months of penal servitude. But Liebknecht was 
only charged with “attempted treason” and his offense, 
taking part in an anti-war demonstration, would in 
London have involved no more than a police court pen- 
alty. Casement, too, could not be called guilty of more 
than “attempted treason,” for he had merely landed in 
Ireland and had not even time to wave his green flag or 
shout “Erin go bragh!” when he was captured. But 
there is no question but that his intent was to over- 
throw British rule in Ireland while there is no evidence 
that Liebknecht intended anything so serious. 

As to form of trial, the British court appears to better 
advantage than the German. Liebknecht’s trial was a 
secret court-martial and the newspapers were forbidden 
to publish anything but the bare verdict. Casement was 
given a public trial by jury altho he protested that since 
they were not Irishmen they were not his peers. His 
final speech was cabled to America. The other Irish in- 
surgents have met with short shrift, some of them 
being shot after a secret court-martial and some being 
shot without it. But Casement was a knight, and a Brit- 
ish court thinks twice before damning a man of his 
quality. 


Both sentences may be called just in the sense that 
they were in accordance with the law of the land. Both 
men were rash if not wicked. Yet both will be regarded 
as martyrs by those who sympathize with the cause for 
which they suffered, the one for Irish independence and 
the other for German freedom. Casement hanged may 
be more dangerous to the King than Casement alive and 
Liebknecht in prison may cause the Kaiser more worry 
than Liebknecht in the Reichstag. 


MUNSEY TAKES OVER “THE SUN” 


HE announcement that Frank A. Munsey had ac- 

quired a controlling interest in The Sun and The 
Evening Sun of New York City is of more than local in- 
terest, for no metropolitan paper has been better known 
thruout the nation than The Sun since Charles A. Dana 
became editor of it in 1868. The price of The Sun will 
be reduced from two cents to one like all of the New 
York dailies except The Herald, which costs three cents. 
Mr. Munsey’s morning paper, The Press, will be merged 
with The Sun, which will by this means acquire the As- 
sociated Press franchise instead of having to support its 
own independent news service, as formerly. The political 
importance of the change may be surmised from the fact 
that The Press, under Mr. Munsey’s management, was 
the only New York City daily supporting Mr. Roosevelt 
in the campaign of four years ago. 


THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHINA 


MERICA has reason to be proud of the active part 

that the young Chinese she has trained are taking 
in the establishment of the republic and the develop- 
ment of its resources. For our government to return 
half of the indemnity that had been levied upon China 
as pena'ty for the Boxer outrages was not only a gen- 
erous act, but also a wise stroke of diplomacy and a 
good piece of business. From this fund of $12,700,000 
there are now being educated in this country 303 picked 
students. Altogether the Chinese who are being trained 
in our schools, colleges, universities and technological 
institutions number 1461. Among these are 130 women 
who are enlarging their feet and their brains in the 
freedom of America. The Chinese, unlike the Hindus, 
take to practical subjects mostly. Engineering is the 
favorite, followed by chemistry, commerce, medicine, 
industry and economics. They have formed a Chinese 
Students’ Alliance, which holds national conventions and 
which publishes an English monthly and a Chinese quar- 
terly. 

These young men and women carry back to their 
people American ideas of democracy and business and 
will be most competent to guide China safely thru the 
dangerous transition stage between the old régime and 
the new. While we are educating them they are educat- 
ing us. As we watch these polite, neat and diligent 
young men about the campus, capturing in fair com- 
petition more than their share of prizes and college 
honors, it is hard to rea‘ize the conception of the “hay- 
then Chinee” that the American public of a generation 
ago had formed on the basis of coolies and laundrymen. 
With these fellow alumni, who know us and whom we 
know, in contro] of the new China, the prospect for a 
good understanding and profitable intercourse between 
the two countries in the future is very bright. 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 



























The attack on Troops 
C and K of the Tenth 
Cavalry at Carrizal by 
Mexican regulars, and the sharp ulti- 
matum sent by the American Govern- 
ment to Carranza demanding the im- 
mediate surrender of all American 
soldiers captured in the battle, brought 
the two countries nearer to the verge 
of war than they had been at any time 
since the occupation of Vera Cruz. 
Spokesmen of the Mexican Govern- 
ment considered an armed conflict in- 
evitable. General Aguilar, on behalf of 
the Department of Foreign Relations, 
directed a message to the other Latin- 
American republics, maintaining that 
“the American Government has or- 
dered the immediate concentration of 
its army on our border, with manifest 
hostile attitude, to force a war,’ and 
appealing for sympathy on the ground 
that “the proceedings against Mexico 
affect all other countries of the con- 
tinent.” The pessimism at Washington 
was equally marked. All but four of 
the American Consulates in Mexico 
were abandoned and arrangements 
were made for placing the interests of 
American residents in hands of British 
diplomatic officers in case of war. 

The international situation, already 
sufficiently grave, was further compli- 
cated by another bandit raid. Early 
Tuesday morning a band of Mexican 
brigands crost the border and attacked 
a ranch house thirty-five miles from 
Hachita, New Mexico. William Parker, 
the owner, and his wife, Mrs. Alice 
Parker, were killed. A detachment of 
cavalry and a civilian posse failed to 
overtake the marauders. 


The Mexican 
, Crisis 














THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


June 18-—President Wilson calls out 
the National Guard. 


June 19—United States naval officers 
at Mazatlan fired at by Mexicans. 
United States Pacific fleet sent to 
Mexico. Yucatan and Sinaloa de- 
clare war on United States. 

June 20—Carranza’s demand for with- 
drawal of United States troops in 
Mexico refused. Our purpose of bor- 
der defense, but not invervention, 
reiterated. 

June 21—Troops C and K of United 
States Tenth Cavalry attacked by 
Mexicans at Carrizal — thirteen 
killed, twenty-three taken prisoner. 


June 22—United States sends note to 
each of Latin-American govern- 
ments justifying our punitive expe- 
dition into Mexico. 

June 23—At General Funston’s re- 
quest Secretary of War Baker 
orders state militia sent to border. 

June 24—Carranza admits responsibil- 
ity for Carrizal attack. 

June 25—United States demands im- 
mediate release of troopers captured 
by Mexicans at Carrizal. Militia 
mustered into Federal service to 
start at once for border. 

June 26—Latin-American representa- 
tives urge Carranza to comply with 
United States demands. 

June 27—1500 militiamen entrain for 
Mexico. 


June 28—Carranza frees United States 
prisoners. 

June 29—Pending arrival of Carran- 
za’s reply to United States demands, 
we refuse Latin-American offer of 
mediation. 

June 380—Carranza makes statement 
blaming United States attitude to- 
ward Mexico. 














The Mexican Government lost no 
time in mobilizing its available forces. 
Large bodies of soldiers were concen- 
trated south of the Arizona frontier 
with the probable intention of making 
a counter invasion in case the Amer- 
ican forces penetrated farther into the 
interior of Mexico. Andres Garcia, 
Mexican consul at El Paso, boasted that 
his country could put into the field at 
least two hundred thousand trained 
veterans. Assurances of loyalty to the 
de facto government came from all 
parts of Mexico and even from Mex- 
icans resident abroad. The chief Vil- 
lista officers have already offered their 
services to fight against an American 
invasion. Our intervention has at least 
served to unite the warring factions of 
Mexico, if only on the basis of a com- 
mon dislike of the United States. 

But in spite of the warlike prepara- 
tions in both countries, hope of a peace- 
ful settlement was revived when the 
Carranza government determined to 
release the prisoners captured at Car- 
rizal. On Wednesday, the twenty-eighth 
of June, twenty-three negro troopers of 
the Tenth Cavalry were released, and 
cn the following day were brought to 
the border and turned over to the Amer- 
ican authorities. The British consul at 
Chihuahua City testified that the sol- 
diers had been humanely treated while 
captive. The soldiers complained, how- 
ever, upon their return to the Amer- 
ican lines that their captors had robbed 
them of their valuables, and in several 
cases of their clothes, and that quarter 
had been refused to the wounded on 
the field of battle. With the surrender 
of the Americans the immediate crisis © 
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Central News 


“THE REGIMENT’S IN COLUMN, YOU CAN HEAR THE QUICKSTEP PLAY” 


These troops happen to be from Missouri, but they typify the prompt mobilization of militia all over the country 

















Copyright Underwood 


was passed; but the main issue of the 
right of American forces to police Mex- 
ican soil to secure the safety of the 
border remained unsettled and the dan- 
ger of war was only postponed. 


.. The Carranza Govern- 

Carranza Still ment, in spite of its 
Defiant acquiescence in our de- 
mand for the surrender of the Amer- 
ican soldiers taken at Carrizal, is ap- 
parently in no mood to relax its in- 
sistence on the immediate evacuation 
of Mexican soil by the American ex- 
peditionary forces. A statement given 
to the public on Friday by Foreign 
Minister Aguilar disputes many of the 
statements made in President Wilson’s 

















Bain 
REPRESENTING CARRANZA 

As Ambassador Designate of Mexico Mr. Eliseo 
Arredondo’s position is difficult. He has attempt- 
ed to relieve the strained relationship of the two 
governments by explaining that the present Mex- 
ican situation “is due entirely to the predeter- 
mined intention of an irresponsible criminal’ 
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ALL IS QUIET ALONG THE BORDER 


note and reiterates the demand that the 
American Government confine itself to 
protecting its own border: 

It is not true that the Mexican Govern- 
ment or its authorities protected or covered 
the criminals who are claimed to have com- 
mitted these depredations and crimes in 
territory of the United States. This can 
never be proved by the American Govern- 
ment. 

The Constitutional Government has done 
all in its power and has gone beyond all 
efforts to protect the foreigners, who are 
to be blamed to a great extent for persist- 
ing in remaining in places where conditions 
were not normal, altho their own govern- 
ment on various occasions has asked them 
not to remain there. 

The Mexican statement then pro- 
ceeds to consider in detail the allega- 
tions against Mexico contained in the 
note. It contends that with the dis- 
persal of the Villista bands that raided 
Columbus all excuse for the presence 
of an American force on Mexican soil 
disappeared and that subsequent at- 
tacks upon American soldiers were due 
to their imprudence in entering towns 
where they had no right to go. The 
blame for continued raids across the 
American border is placed on the 
American authorities for their failure 
properly to police it. The statement 
complains bitterly that the American 
embargo upon shipment of arms and 
munitions has prevented the Carranza 
government from crushing the bandits 
and assuring peace thruout Mexico. 


The Latin-American re- 
courted publics other than Mexico 

have studied the interna- 
tional crisis with the keenest interest 
and sympathy. Senor Don Ignacio Cal- 
deron, the Bolivian minister to the 
United States, was authorized by his 
government to offer his good offices to 
compose the difficulties between the 
American and the Mexican govern- 
ments, but after a consultation with 
Secretary Lansing he let it be known 


that the present was not an opportune 
time to do so. The American Govern- 
ment, while sincerely desirous of peace, 
did not feel that mediation could lead 
to any useful result while the Mexican 
Government still held the prisoners 
captured at Carrizal and while the 
safety of the American army was still 
menaced. Minister Calderon at a second 
conference with the Secretary of State 
said that he would renew his tender of 
good offices after the Carranza govern- 
ment had answered the American note. 

In many of the republics there were 
popular demonstrations of sympathy 
for the Mexicans. In the Brszzilian 
Chamber of Deputies an opposition 
deputy attacked the United States for 
submitting to lawless acts on the part 
of Germany while taking a vigorous 
stand against those of Mexico. The 
Brazilian Government, however, offered 
no eXcouragement to any of the criti- 
cisms of the course of action taken by 
the American Government and refused 
to promise mediation. There is a strong 
disposition among the public men of 
the more progressive republics to con- 
sider the troubles of Mexico as largely 
of her own making. The press of Latin 
America is divided in sentiment. All 
deplore the possibility of war, but 
many are inclined to believe that Pres- 
ident Wilson has done all that he could 
to avert it. 

An unofficial body of peace lovers 
under the auspices of the Union 
Against Militarism attempted to hold a 
mediation conference with a repre- 
sentative number of  public-spirited 
Mexicans at El Paso. William Jennings 
Bryan was invited to be one of the 
number, but he declined with some em- 
phasis to serve on such a conference 
unless it was assured of the sympathy 
of the Washington Administration. 
David Starr Jordan went down to El 
Paso, but local feeling on the Mexican 
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question was so strong that he left the 
city upon the advice of the police. The 
conference will probably take place at 
Washington, D. C. 


The National Guard Thruout the 
week there have 
Responds 


been active prep- 
arations in every state of the Union to 
prepare the militia for service on the 
Mexican border. The willingness with 
which busy. civilians have sacrificed 
their private interests to serve the na- 
tion in its need has been most gratify- 
ing. Very few guardsmen have failed 
to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Federal Government which marks: the 
merging of the state militia into the 
active army. But while men are not 
lacking, the authorities in many states 
have been much disconcerted by the 
lack of necessary equipment. Cavalry 
were found provided with everything 
needful except horses; frequently there 
was a lack of sufficient clothing and ac- 
coutrements for a long campaign; the 
New York guardsmen complain of a 
shortage of cooks. Moreover, the num- 
ber of regiments which have been ade- 
quately seasoned for the hardships of 
war is so small that practically the en- 
tire National Guard have been detained 
at training camps and concentration 
points to fit themselves for active serv- 
ice before proceeding to the border. 

In the meantime the military author- 
ities are preparing to utilize the militia 
to the fullest extent upon its arrival at 
the seat of trouble. A detachment of 
guardsmen from New Mexico have al- 
ready been sent across the border to 
strengthen General Pershing’s lines of 
communication. This is a significant in- 
dication that in case of war the duties 
of the militia will not be confined to 
he defense of American soil, but they 
nay be used as freely as the regulars 
io occupy any part of Mexico. 

Colonel Roosevelt contemplates ex- 


SO LONG AS THESE MEN HOLD THEIR FIRE 


changing his time-honored title for the 
higher distinction of “General. Roose- 
velt.”” It is understood that in case of 
war he would undertake to raise and 
lead in person a force of twelve thou- 
sand volunteers. It is uncertain whether 
he will be called upon to do so or not, 
but there is little fear that he would 
find difficulty in raising the requisite 
number of troops if it should become 
necessary for him to act as recruiting 
officer. His secretary, Walter J. Hayes, 
reports that Colonel Roosevelt has al- 
ready received so many letters and tele- 
grams from would-be volunteers that 
the task of answering them individually 
has become impossible. 


The largest military 
budget in the history of 
the United States passed 
the House of Representatives on Mon- 
day, the twenty-sixth of June. The 
original bill called for an expenditure 
of $157,000,000, but the mobilization 
of the National Guard and other ex- 
penses made necessary by the active 
employment of a portion of the reg- 
ular army in Mexico made even this 
unusual appropriation inadequate. An 
urgent deficiency appropriation meas- 
ure which past the Senate on Thursday 
increased the total budget by more than 
twenty-seven millions. The Senate mil- 
itary committee added more than sixty 
millions to the estimates presented by 
the House, and the War Department 
has requested a special appropriation 
of fifteen millions for air service. Some 
senators believed that the total mil- 
itary appropriation would in the end 
amount to nearly three hundred million 
dollars. The naval estimates have also 
been very greatly increased. As report- 
ed to the Senate the bill will carry a 
total of $304,000,000, more than dou- 
ble the sum in any previous naval bill. 
President Wilson favors the increase. 


Arming the 
Nation 


The Hay resolution to draft the Na- 
tional Guard into the active army 
passed the Senate on June twenty- 
sixth by a vote of 45 to 30. The House 
provision for the relief of guardsmen’s 
families was struck out, but national 
guardsmen with dependent families 
were allowed to obtain honorable dis- 
charge from the service. The House of 
Representatives rejected the Senate 
amendments and the bill was taken 
into a joint conference. As a result of 
the conference both the proposed ap- 
propriation for guardsmen’s families 
and the exemption of members of the 
guard who had others dependent upon 
them for support were struck out and 
the measure went to the President for 














Underwood 
CANADA’S NEW GOVERNOR 
The Duke of Devonshire who has just been 
appointed to succeed the Duke of Connaught as 
Governor-General of Canada, brings to his new 
position political experience, democratic theories, 
wealth, and a cordial personal relationship with 
King George of England 
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IT WILL BE A CLEAN FIGHT 





If any further assurance than the personalities of candidates were necessary to convince the country that the presidential campaign will be con- 


ducted on the highest plane of fairness and decency, it is afforded by the men they have selected for campaign chairmen—William R. 
former chairman of the New York Public Service Commission, and Vance McCormick, of Pennsylvania 


his signature shorn of both features. 
Chairman Hay of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs has introduced a 
separate measure appropriating two 
million dollars for the relief of de- 
pendent families of guardsmen called 
into national service. 


On Monday, the 
twenty-sixth of 
June, the National 
Committee of the Progressive party 
filled the vacancy at the head of their 
ticket by substituting the name of 
the Republican candidate, ex-Justice 
Charles E. Hughes, for that of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Colonel Roosevelt’s 
resignation forced the party to aban- 
don the attempt to keep a third ticket 
in the field or else find another leader 
willing to run independently for the 
presidency. The radicals on the com- 
mittee offered a motion to substitute 
for Roosevelt the name of Victor Mur- 
dock of Kansas. The motion was lost 
by a vote of 31 to 15. The vote to en- 
dorse Hughes was 32 to 6, with nine 
members not voting. John M. Parker 
of Louisiana, Progressive nominee for 
vice-president, led the fight against the 
merger with the Republicans. 

On the same day that the National 
Committee endorsed the Republican 
candidate, Roosevelt came out with a 
personal statement which was virtually 
the obituary of the Progressive party. 
He paid high compliment to his fellow 
partisans but intimated that the 
Progressives had already rendered all 
the service that they could render to 
the country as an independent party, 
and that the paramount duty of the 
present was to rescue the nation from 
the peril of another four years of Dem- 
ocratic administration, which had been 
in his opinion the worst administration 
since the days of Buchanan. 

The majority of Progressive leaders 


The Progressives 
Endorse Hughes 


in every part of the country echoed 
the sentiments of their leader and 
promised unstinted support to the can- 
didacy of Mr. Hughes. A few local or- 
ganizations refused to abide by the ac- 
tion of the National Committee, and 
the Democratic managers are hopeful 
of inducing these men to support Wil- 
son. Mr. McCormick, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, as- 
sured the public that he was confident 
of “sufficient Progressive support to 
make the re-election of President Wil- 
son certain.” 


An event that may 
Boycott bythe prove to be of more 

Allies far-reaching influence 
in the world’s history than any battle 
yet fought is the decision of the Allied 
Powers to combine against German 
and Austrian commerce. Eight nations 
were represented at the Paris Economic 
Conference, Great Britain, Russia, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Serbia 
and Portugal, and they reached their 
agreement on June 17 as to the policies 
they would recommend to their re- 
spective governments. These measures 
are of three kinds: first, those to apply 
during the war; second, those during 
the reconstruction period, and, third, 
those to be permanent. 

In the first case a complete boycott 
of the enemy countries during the war 
was decided upon. No merchandise 
originating in or coming from an 
enemy country is to be imported. No 
commerce will be allowed with inhabi- 
tants of enemy countries of whatever 
nationality or with enemy subjects 
wherever resident. Exportation to neu- 
tral countries to be so regulated that 
none of the products reach the enemy 
countries. All dominions, colonies and 
protectorates come under the same re- 
strictions. 

The transitory measures for the 
period of reconstruction after the war 


Willcox, 


are aimed especially to prevent Ger- 
many from regaining her commercial 
ascendancy in any of the territory con- 
trolled by the Allies. In the new 
treaties enemy countries are not to be 
accorded treatment equal to the most 
favored nation. On the contrary, their 
products are to be prohibited or to be 
so restricted as to prevent dumping. 
The Allies will provide trade channels 
among themselves to the exclusion of 
their enemies. The countries that have 
been the victims of destruction, spolia- 
tion and unjust requisition will be 
specially favored and aided in the 
restoration of their industry and com- 
merce. Enemy subjects are to be pre- 
vented from establishing in Allied 
territories industries affecting national 
defense or economic independence. 

As a permanent policy it is recom- 
mended that the Allies take vigorous 
measures to make themselves com- 
pletely independent of enemy countries 
as regards raw material and necessary 
manufactured articles. The measures 
suggested to accomplish this are gov- 
ernment subsidies, government control, 
payments to encourage scientific and 
technical research, the development of 
industries and natural resources, cus- 
toms tariffs and the temporary or per- 
manent prohibition of the importation 
of enemy goods. The Allies are to im- 
prove their mutual means of trans- 
portation by land and sea and of com- 
munication by mail and telegraph. A 
uniform system of patents and trade- 
marks is recommended. 


Sir Roger Casement was 
convicted of high treason 
in the court of the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lord Reading, and sen- 
tenced to be hanged. An appeal will be 
taken to the Criminal Court of Ap- 
peals and finally to the House of Lords. 
If unable to change the verdict, Sir 
Roger wi'l claim the right to be be- 


Casement 
Sentenced 
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headed, the historic penalty for trea- 
son, instead of being hanged. 

The prosecution showed how Sir 
Roger Casement had been found on the 
night of Good Friday upon the western 
coast of Ireland, where he had been 
landed with two companions from a 
German submarine. They were provid- 
ed with revolvers, ammunition, maps 


of Ireland and a large green flag. This. 


was about the same time as the insur- 
rection in Dublin. Witnesses were in- 
troduced to prove that Sir Roger had 
visited the Irish soldiers in the German 
prison camps and tried to enlist them 
to fight against the British in Ireland 
as soon as the Germans should get 
command of the sea and take them 
there. 

In his defense, Sir Roger. Casement 
denied that he had ever asked an Irish- 
man to fight for Germany or any coun- 
try but Ireland. As to the charge of be- 
ing in the pay of Germany, he said 
“that not one penny of German gold 
went to finance it.” 

His attorneys offered only a feeble 
and formal defense and Sergeant vulli- 
van, who made the chief speech in his 
behalf, fainted away in the middle of 
it. The jury brought in a verdict of 
guilty after an hour’s deliberation. 


Cassunant's When Sir Roger Casement 
Plea was pronounced guilty of 
high treason and asked 
what he had to say for himself, he de- 
livered an eloquent speech, from which, 
since it was addrest more to America 
than to the court, we must quote some- 
what at length: 


If we Irishmen are to be hanged as mur- 
derers, shot as rebels and imprisoned as 
convicts just because we love Ireland, then 
I am proud indeed to stand here in the 
traitor’s dock, proud to be a rebel, glad to 
give my last drop of blood for the rebellion. 

Irishmen are told to die for Flanders, 
-Gallipoli, or a patch of desert in Meso- 
potamia, with the promise that they may 
get home rule after their death. But if they 
are willing to lay down their lives for their 
own'native land they are called traitors. 

I protest against the jurisdiction of this 
court, which is not a court of my country- 
men. I protest against the use of a 565 yéar 


old English statute which seeks to deprive* 


an Irishman. of his honor and life for ad- 
hering to his own people. 

That is the condemnation of English rule 
in Ireland, of English made law—that it 
dare not rest on the will of the Irish peo- 
ple, but exists in defiance of their will; that 
it is a rule derived, not from right, but 
from conquest. Conquest gives no title; it 
can exert no empire over men’s reason and 
judgment and: affections. It is from this 
law of conquest, without title, to the rea- 
son, judgment and affections of my coun- 
trymen, that I appeal. 

We have seen the constitutional army 
refuse to obey the constitutional govern- 
ment, and we were told the first duty of 
Irishmen was to enter that army. If small 
nations were to be the first consideration 
I saw no reason why Ireland should shed 
any blood for any people but her own. 

If that be treason, I am not ashamed 
to avow it here. If the Unionists chose the 
road they thought would lead to the good 
side, I knew my road led to the dark side. 
Both of us proved right. So I am prouder 
to stand here. in a traitor’s dock, than I 
would be to fill the place of my accusers. 

Self-government is our right. It is no 
more a thing to be withheld from us or 
doled out to us than the right to life or 
light, to sunshine or spring flowers. 


THE INDEPENDENT’ 
Lichioche Dr. Karl Liebknecht, the 
Sieeiinl socialist leader, son of the 
more famous Wilhelm 
Liebknecht, was convicted by court- 


martial at Berlin of attempted high 
treason, gross insubordination and re- 
sistance. The maximum penalty is fif- 
teen years penal servitude; the mini- 
mum is thirty months. The court im- 
posed the minimum penalty. He is to be 
dismissed from the army, but will not 
forfeit his civil rights or lose his seat in 
the Reichstag. 

Previous to the war the representa- 
tives of the Social Democratic party in 
the Reichstag had consistently opposed 
all militaristic measures, but during 
the war most of them have given their 
support to the government and voted 
for the army appropriations. But Dr. 
Liebknecht and a few of his followers 
refused to obey the party caucus and 
have become increasingly antagonistic 
toward the government. On Labor Day, 
May 1, a peace demonstration was held 
in Potsdam Platz, at which shouts of 
“Down with the Kaiser!’ were mingled 
with “Down with the war!” A circular 
distributed by the Liebknecht social- 
ists contained such seditious language 
as the following: 

Poverty and misery, need and starvation 
are ruling in Germany. Belgium, Poland 
and Serbia, whose blood the vampire of 
imperialism is sucking, resemble vast ceme- 
teries, 

Forward, let us fight the government, let 
us fight these mortal enemies of all free- 
dom. Let us fight for everything which 
means the future and the triumph of the 
working classes, the future of humanity 
and civilization. 

The police broke up the May meet- 
ing and arrested, among others, Dr. 
Liebknecht, who, it appears, offered re- 
sistance to arrest. The Reichstag voted 
by 229 to 111 not to claim parlia- 
mentary immunity for him. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, one of the 
leading Liberal papers, was recently 
suspended for “disturbing the uni- 
formity of patriotic enthusiasm” by 


printing an article claiming that the 
trusts would like to continue the war 
in order to make more profits. 


: The Austrians, who 
Italians Recover have for the last six 

Ground weeks been steadily 
advancing down the valley of the 
Astico, are getting back to the moun- 
tains on the run. Within two days after 
their counter-offensive had begun, the 
Italians had regained a large part of 
their lost ground and the Austrians 
were driven almost to the frontiers of 
the Trentino. 

The Austrian offensive began on 
May 15 with an attack upon about 
thirty miles of the front between the 
Adige and the Brenta rivers. Some 
300,000 picked and well equipt troops 
had been assembled in the Trentino 
mountains for this purpose, many of 
them drawn from Serbia and Russia. 
An astonishing amount of artillery was 
brought to bear upon the Italian lines, 
over two thousand guns being used, or 
a hundred to the mile, for most of the 
front. Among these were some sixty of 
the 30.5-centimeter (12-inch) howitzers 
from the Austrian Skoda Works, which 
have really played a more important 
part in the war than the better known 
Krupp 42’s. These were mounted, in 
spite of their immense weight, on 
trucks and caterpillar wheels so as to 
be able to move over mountain roads. 
It is estimated that the Austrians fired 
over a million shells in the first fort- 
night. 

Before this terrific onslaught the 
Italians retired from the mountain 
peaks and passes that they had cap- 
tured on the frontier. The Austrians 
swept down the slope into the valley of 
the Astico River, taking the fortified 
frontier towns of Asiago and Asiero, 
and it was feared for a time in Italy 
that they would reach Vicenza, only 
20 miles beyond, and even reach Venice 
and the Adriatic. 

But while the Italians had been pushed 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY—BUT NOT THE FOURTH 


In Buenos Aires the glorious 9th of July is Independence Day, celebrated much like ours with 
fireworks, illuminations, parades and all the rest 
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back in the center along the Astico 
River, they had kept their hold upon 
the Brenta River on their right and the 
Adige River upon their left, so finally 
when they recovered and were able to 
make a stand they were in good posi- 
tion to take the offensive. General 
Cadorna came from the Isonzo front 
to take the place of the incompetent 
Italian commander. Troops and guns 
were rushed to the threatened sector. 
A new government came into power 
and a new spirit pervaded the army. 

The Allies are now working in co- 
ordination instead of independently, as 
in the first year of the war. As soon as 
it was seen that the Austrians were 
pressing the Italians the Russians 
launched a powerful offensive on the 
Austrian front that drove them out of 
Bukovina and threatened the recon- 
quest of Galicia. Whether this actually 
caused the withdrawal of any Austrian 
troops from the Italian front or not is 
uncertain, but at least it prevented the 
sending of any reserves, and the Aus- 
trian line crumpled up before the 
Italian attack. 

The Italian Alpine first troops 
stormed a peak on the right flank near 
the Brenta on Saturday, and this 
taken, the Italians were able to sweep 
down behind the Austrian lines, com- 
pelling them to abandon their advanced 
positions. On Mount Cengio, a peak of 
4500 feet overlooking the Astico River 
near Asiero, the Italians concentrated 
700 guns of all calibers and kept up 
the bombardment for three days and 
nights without cessation. Early Sunday 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 26—lItalians regain 
Allies decide to boycott 
trade in future. 


June 27—Italians regain Asiero. Arab 
rebels take Medina. 

June 28—Dr. Karl Liebknecht sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for trea- 
son. President Wilson demands rep- 
aration for Austrian attack on the 
“Petrolite.” 

June 29—Sir Roger Casement sen- 
tenced to hang for treason. British 
Government altogether abandons 
Declaration of London. 

June 30—French regain Thiaumont. 
Italians start offensive on Isonzo 
River. 

July 1—Russians take Kolomea, a 
railroad center of Galicia. British 
firing a million shells at German 
lines. 

July 2—British and French smash 
German lines north and south of 
Somme River, gaining two miles 
and taking 10,000 prisoners. 


Asiago. 
German 























morning, June 25, the Austrians aban- 
doned Mount Cengio and retreated thru 
a narrow gorge toward Asiago. The 
rout of the Austrians was so complete 
that the Italians were able to use their 
cavalry with terrific effect in following 
them thru the foothills and woods. 


a It was commonly assumed 
—— by the outside commenta- 

tors on the war that the 
British, having had a year and a half 
to raise and equip an army in France, 
would make a vigorous effort in the 
early spring to drive the Germans out 
of France and Belgium, and there has 


been considerable criticism of the Brit- 
ish in the same quarter for their sup- 
posed reluctance to do their share in 
the war. But the criticism was doubt- 
less unjust, for the operations of the 
Allies in all fields are now under one 
general management and the time 
when each shall begin its offensive has 
been settled by conferences of the gen- 
eral staffs. The British forces in France 
constitute an independent command, 
but so closely coérdinated with the 
French as to be virtually under the or- 
ders of General Joffre. 

It looks now as tho the appointed 
time for a combined attack upon the 
Central Powers from all sides had come 
at last. The Austrians are being driven 
back into Trentino by the Italians and 
into Galicia by the Russians. There are 
rumors of an attack upon Bulgaria by 
the French and British at Salonica and 
by the Rumanians from the other side. 
The French, while holding their own at. 
Verdun, are attacking the Germans in 
Champagne. Last and perhaps most. 
important of all, the British have be- 
gun an energetic bombardment of the 
German lines in front of them from 
the sea to the Somme. 

It remains to be seen. whether this 
is the prelude of a drive or is designed 
to divert the German forces to this 
field. No infantry assaults on a large 
scale have yet been undertaken, so it is 
impossible to say at what point on the 
sixty mile line betwen Ypres and Al- 
bert the British intend to strike, but 
their shell fire has been extremely 
searching and severe, covering not 
merely the front lines, but the reserves. 

















AN AEROPLANE VIEW OF THE GREATEST BATTLE IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 


Here on the hills about the old historic fortress of Verdun the battle has raged for seven weeks with unprecedented expenditure of ammunition. 

More than half a million able-bodied men have been killed or crippled for life. This photograph of the battlefield near Fort Douaumont was taken 

from a French aeroplane when the French were preparing an infantry attack on the German lines in the distance. The French trenches and 

their zig-zag approaches occupy the hills in the foreground from. which the woods have been thinned out by the German shells. The puffs of 
smoke in the distance are from the French shells exploding in the German lines . 
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ALABAMA: Other cities thru- 
out this state have been watch- 
ing with interest the outcome in 
the courts of the case of the 
“liquor inspection ordinance” of 
Birmingham. This ordinance, 
passed by the City Commission 
last February, required that 
every package of liquor shipped 
into Birmingham be taken be- 
fore the City Liquor Inspector, 
who was to charge 50 cents for 
inspecting it. The Supreme 
Court of the state has now de- 
cided against the ordinance, hold- 
ing that it conflicts with the 
policy of the state as exprest 
in the laws which permit the 
importation of certain stipulated 
quantities of intoxicants, inas- 
much as the trouble and expense 
of inspection would lay an addi- 
tional, if not prohibitory, burden 
upon the importer. 


CONNECTICUT: Litigation 
has brought out the fact that 
the tungsten mine at Trumbull 
is producing from to 
worth of this mineral 
daily and that for the first time 
since the mine was opened, some 
eighteen years ago, it is paying 
a profit. There are many other 
known deposits of tungsten in 
Connecticut, and land owners in 
various parts of the state are 
digging around in the hope of 
getting into the game while the 
stakes are high. Tungsten is 
now worth about $6000 a ton. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Altho the alleys of Washington 
have been paved, provided with 
sewers and water mains and are 
cleaned and lighted as_ the 
streets of the city are, it has 
been found that the disease and 
death rates remain exceptionally 
high among the dwellers in the 
small, ill-ventilated alley build- 
ings. Congress has_ therefore 
enacted a law providing that 
after July 1, 1918, no. alley 
building in the District of Co- 
lumbia may be used as a dwell- 
ing. To meet the needs of peo- 
ple now living in these buildings 
the Ellen Wilson homes are to 
be built by a company limited 
to 5 per cent dividends. The 
houses will be not only sanitary, 
with abundant light and air, but 
will be attractive in appearance 
and homelike in arrangement. 


FLORIDA: Reports concerning 
the municipal market which was 
recently opened in Jacksonville 
with a grand celebration are not 
very encouraging. It is said 
there are too few truck farmers 
near the city to create very 
sharp competition, and _ that 
many of them have regular city 
customers who take their entire 
product. Besides, many farmers 
say the time spent in waiting 
for customers at the market and 
the trouble of dickering with 
them are not recompensed by 
the difference between the retail 
prices and those paid to them 
by the dealers. Moreover, many 
consumers are willing to pay a 
little more for the convenience 
of having their dealers come for 
orders or take them by telephone 
aad deliver the goods. 


GEORGIA: The Georgia peach, 
which is regarded by many as 
the best in the world, was lit- 
(e known away from home un- 
til the Georgia Fruit Exchange, 


incorporated in 1912, began its 
systematic efforts to create new 
markets for it. Last year the 
exchange had not only trebled 
the number of its customer 
cities, but had sold 4500 car- 
loads in competition with 25,- 
000 carloads from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa and Texas. It is reported 
that ninety per cent of the 
peach growers in Georgia will 
be members of the exchange 
this year. 


KENTUCKY: The longest con- 
tinuous train service route in 
the world is contemplated by the 
connection of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 
road with the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Paducah, in 
this state. These railroads have 
jointly petitioned the city for 
right of way to make the con- 
nection and to build shops, 
yards and _ terminals there. 
When the connection is made 
continuous service will be estab- 
lished between Jacksonville, 
Florida, and Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 


MICHIGAN: Other cities in 
this state are deeply interested 
in Detroit’s effort to control its 
own public utilities. The Michi- 
gan State Telephone Company 
recently applied to the State 
Railroad Commission for per- 
mission to install metered serv- 
ice in Detroit, whereupon the 
Detroit Common Council, acting 
on advice of Corporation Coun- 
sel Dingeman, passed an ordi- 
nance fixing rates which the tele- 
phone company may charge in 
the city. Now the question as to 
the city’s right to do this is to 
be taken to the courts. It is said 
that if Detroit wins its case 
every city in the state will fol- 
low its lead, leaving the state 
commission with very little to 
do and hardly any power. 


MISSISSIPPI: Most people in 
that large area of this state 
which is subject to inundation 
from the Mississippi River are 
rejoiced by a recent decision of 
the United States Supreme 
Court, holding that the con- 
struction of levees is not to be 
classed as the reclamation of 
private lands, and that there- 
fore the government can freely 
take such lands as are necessary 
for the construction of levees. 
The case went up from Missis- 
sippi, but the decision affects 
many other suits from Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee and Arkansas, 
aimed at the Mississippi River 
Commission, in which damages 
are claimed for the value of 
lands so taken. 


MISSOURI: Rivalry between 
what are known as the “College 
Route” and the “Southern 
Route” is developing two excel- 
lent highways across this state 
from St. Louis to Kansas City. 
The more northerly route, which 
passes thru St. Charles, Fulton, 
Columbia, Boonville, Fayette, 
Marshall and Lexington, was 
originally chosen by the Na- 
tional Old Trails Road Associa- 
tion as the Missouri link of the 
great transcontinental trail, but 
the people along the Southern 
route, which passes thru Clay- 
ton, Jefferson City, California, 
Sedalia and Warrensburg, claim 





to be working faster and mak- 
ing a better highway. They have 
therefore petitioned to have 
theirs declared the official route. 


MONTANA: Not only every 
city, but nearly every town and 
village in this state, has a well 
organized commercial club or 
chamber of commerce, each 
working to push its community 
ahead of some rival. The result 
is that many improvements are 
being made thruout the state. A 
number of the clubs have se- 
cured the services of experts, 
not only because of what they 
know about community build- 
ing, but also because it has been 
found that people respond much 
more readily to the suggestions 
of an outsider than to those of 
their neighbors. 


NEBRASKA: Many manufac- 
turers in this state have closed 
their factory doors against in- 
vestigators sent out by the 
numerous “welfare” organiza- 
tions. The State Labor Bureau 
makes ample provision for the 
inspection of factories, and the 
manufacturers say they have 
been gracious to these investiga- 
tors as long as they can afford 
to be, since their visits have be- 
come so frequent as to disturb 
the orderly process of manufac- 
turing. 


NEVADA: A decided move- 
ment is noticed in this state to- 
ward the breaking up of large 
holdings of land for farming and 
the adoption of more intensive 
methods on smaller acreage. It 
used to be said that no one 
could support a family on less 
than 100 acres, but the Euro- 
pean farmers who have settled 
in various parts of Nevada have 
shown that this is a long way 
from truth. A notable example 
of the intensive method is that 
of a Belgian who, on a single 
acre of land near Reno, has, for 
eighteen years, made an average 
annual net profit of more than 
$1700, rearing and educating a 
family of eight children besides 
supporting his father-in-law and 
mother-in-law. The American 
farmers here are beginning to 
learn these better methods. 


OKLAHOMA: As a result of 
Governor Williams’ insistence, 
loans are now made to farmers 
from the school land department 
in from five to ten days after 
the filing of the applications. 
Formerly it took from three to 
six months. Since it is now ac- 
complished in about the same 
time required by most loan 
agencies, the state has become 
a formidable competitor, its 
money being lent at lower rates 
of interest than those demand- 
ed by the private agencies. 


OREGON: Before the Euro- 
pean war began this state ap- 
propriated $50,000 for experi- 
ments in flax production. The 
first of these was made on state 
land, prisoners from the peni- 
tentiary producing several hun- 
dred tons of flax. Last winter 
this fiax was tested at a plant 
erected by the state, the result 
being so encouraging that sev- 
eral commercial bodies have 
joined in planting 300 acres 
this year under the supervision 
of a Belgian flax expert. This 
year, too, the state, instead of 


using its own land and convict 
labor, is employing its fund to 
pay a fixed amount per ton to 
farmers who contract to raise 
flax. It is expected that with 
this coéperation of the state, 
the commercial interests and the 
farmers, a definite commercial 
production will be established 
by next year. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Definite 
steps are being taken for the 
establishment of large ship- 
building yards in Charleston. 
For many years it has been the 
dream of business men of that 
city that opportunity would be 
presented for the upbuilding 
there of some manufacturing 
industry which would at once 
promise profit to its investors 
and give employment to large 
numbers of skilled workmen. It 
is now believed that opportunity 
has come. It is said that every 
ship-building establishment in 
this country is turning away 
orders, and that the demand for 
ships is just beginning. Charles- 
ton’s location on the coast, her 
beautiful harbor and her prox- 
imity to materials which enter 
into ship-building give her ex- 
ceptional advantages for the es- 
tablishment of such an industry. 


VERMONT: Officials of this 
state and those of New Hamp- 
shire are busy preparing for the 
case to be taken up by the 
United States Supreme Court in 
July to determine the boundary 
line between the two states. 
This controversy has been going 
on ever since the year 1792. It 
became acute when the New 
Hampshire Boundary Line 
Commission reported to the 
New Hampshire Legislature 
last winter, fixing the boundary 
at high water mark on the west 
bank of the Connecticut River, 
which would give to New 
Hampshire much valuable prop- 
erty now paying taxes in Ver- 
mont. The Vermont contention 
is that the line should be at the 
western edge of the water at its 
average and mean stage during 
the year. 


WISCONSIN: The Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
declared that the Wisconsin law 
revoking the charters of foreign 
corporations which remove cases 
from the state courts to those 
of the United States is uncon- 
stitutional. The particular cases 
involved were those of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
Company and of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, 
which state officials had ap- 
pealed from adverse decisions in 
Federal district courts. 


WYOMING: The people and 
officials of this state are greatly 
exercized over an ultimatum 
said to have been issued by the 
distributing agents of the Mid- 
west Refining Company to the 
effect that “Wyoming can take 
the grade of gasoline we care to 
give or go without.” It is 
claimed that the gasoline dis- 
tributed in Wyoming is far in- 
ferior to the requirements of the 
state laws. It is predicted that 
one of the first acts of the next 
legislature will be the estab- 
lishment of a state-owned re- 
finery, to reduce prices and to 
improve quality. 
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FORBEAR OR FIGHT? 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 
AND JOSEPH G. CANNON 




















SOMETHING BETTER 
THAN INTERVENTON 


BY PRESIDENT JORDAN 


P “HE situation in Mexico today is about as bad as 
it can be. It admits no exaggeration. Lawlessness, 
murder, robbery, starvation, ignorance, hatred, 

national bankruptcy, military arrogance, priestly domi- 

nation, intemperance, lust, disease and vice are ram- 
pant and unchecked. Conditions couid grow worse only 
by intensification of some one or more of these evils. 

Of the various Mexican leaders, our Administration, 
acting in connection with South American authorities, 
has chosen to recognize one as the de facto head of the 
national government. How firmly seated this first chief 
may be is shown by the fact that the national paper 
money of Mexico is rated at two cents per peso, single 
dollar bills at five cents. 

In so far as Carranza has any authority at all it is 
derived from his recognition at Washington and else- 
where. His pledges can be worth little while his life is at 
the mercy of the soldiers who command him. 

It is natural that some of these variegated evils 
should overflow across the long boundary which joins 
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Mexico to the United States. It takes the form of vice 
and misery, which we do not notice, and of robbery 
and murder, which we do. The attack on Columbus, led 
by an untamed Indian, with potential power and po- 
tential virtues, but now crazed and irresponsible, stirred 
the whole nation. Minor atrocities on both sides had not 
been wanting, but this one stood out supreme. The story 
of the pursuit of Villa, the encounter at Carrizal, and 
the well foreseen futility of Carranza are matters of 
common knowledge. ' 

The attacks on our border are not due to Mexican ar- 
rogance or power, but to ignorance and weakness. If 
our sole purpose is to put an end to these, it will require 
no great increase of armament and no dependence on the 
coéperation of Carranza. It would be largely a police 
matter, though on a big scale. What is our duty toward — 
Mexico as her next neighbor and nearest friend? First, 
it is plain that in whatever we do we must consider 
first the welfare of Mexico, and second, the welfare of 
humanity, without a suggestion of profit or revenge. If 
we decide that some form of intervention is necessary 
for the salvation of Mexico, we should carefully con- 
sider the possible methods. There are other methods bet- 
ter than military intervention. This of itself does not 
lead anywhere and it is never possible to dissociate it 
from atrocities, from swashbuckling, and from military 
glory, that sham of the ages, already rearing itself in 
our national councils. 

To intervene in behalf of humanity demands a clean 
heart on the part of the nation. It must be made clear 
that we seek no Mexican territory, no indemnities, no 
concessions, no feeding of the vultures which already 
swarm along the feverish border. 

I am not convinced that intervention by force of arms 
is necessary. I am not convinced that it can be avoided, 
but I have a growing conviction that it can be. I see 
many signs of a coming regeneration when armed bands 
cease to oppress, schools arise, and there are movements 
toward agrarian freedom and release from cruel ex- 
ploitation. All this to be effective must be without viol- 
lence. Force means only the killing of young men, enough 
that the rest may be terrorized or paralyzed. In itself - 
it will accomplish nothing. Schools, sanitation, justice, 
science must follow close behind it, as in the Philip- 
pines, else it represents mere waste and brutality. Mex- 
ico needs all these elements. The lack of them is 
the cause of her evil plight. It is obvious that we 
should not “make war” on Mexico except as war 
may come as an incident in higher purposes. It is 
clear that we should not seek a pretext for war 
nor make war on any “pretext.” Only the largest 
need would justify intervention, and the aim and 
method is not to fight, but to intervene. Should war en- 
sue it should be because we cannot help it, not because 
we trust it as a method of civilization. 

We should not make war on the Mexican people be- 
cause of the crazy raid on Columbus, nor on account of 
the clash at Carrizal, nor on account of the spirit of 
revenge, justifiable no doubt, of refugees along the bor- 
der, nor on account of the “feeling” at El Paso, nor 
because Carranza, impotent and impecunious, disap- 
points us by word or deed when our troops without 
sanction of international law are encamped in Mexico. 
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Our duty is to guard our own border, to guard our 
own actions, to respect the spirit of our own “cooling off 
treaties” and to make no instantaneous plunge into 
war. If we must send our soldiers to Mexico City we 
should not excuse ourselves by mention of Carranza 
or Villa, and we should allow no local pretext to serve 
as our justification. 

As the present evils in Mexico can hardly be exag- 
gerated, so with the perils and difficulties of an attempt 
to correct them by force. This would confuse our politi- 
cal and social life for half a century. It would involve in- 
terminable difficulties, and if we failed to remember our 
loftiest purpose, it would not rise above the level of the 
first Mexican war, which has stood as a blot on the 
history of the republic for the past seventy years. 

And, further, whatever our action we should seek the 
approval and sympathy of the great republics of South 
America. Our duty in Mexico is, in a degree, their duty 
as well. The arbitration treaty with Mexico in 1848 
provides that in all justiciable disputes arbitration 
offered by either nation shall be accepted with no re- 
prisals, aggression or hostility till the government re- 
garding itself aggrieved shall have considered maturely 
the matter of arbitration. 

Have we lost our heads under the spell of mobiliza- 
tion? Shall we too make scraps of paper of solemn agree- 
ments? “The repudiation of treaties inconvenient to 
keep,” said William the Silent, “leaves nothing certain 
in the world.” 

El Paso, Texas 


WE ARE AT WAR 
WITH MEXICO 


BY SPEAKER CANNON 


BELIEVE that the sooner we stop calling the 
| present situation between Mexico and the United 

States an emergency, and recognize that there is 
now and has been for months a state of war, and that 
the sooner we say so in plain words and go in there 
and clean the situation up by restoring peace and order, 
the better off we will be. 

From newspaper reports it appears that shipload 
after shipload of ammunition is still going into Vera 
Cruz and other Mexican ports; and under international 
law we cannot stop such shipments from other countries 
than our own without a declaration of war and a block- 
ade of Mexico, but such shipments should be stopped at 
whatever hazard because, under whatever name or rec- 
ognition, the de facto government is anarchy in fact. 

Before a great while I apprehend that Congress will 
adjourn, and I hope to God before we do adjourn that 
action will be taken by this Congress—positive action, 
manly action—that will tend to wipe out the present 
conditions of Mexico on our southern border; and not 
only soothing syrup, not only procrastination, but, as 
we have to risk the lives of our young men and patriotic 
people, it will be done thoroly so that we will not have 
to meet a similar condition twelve months from now, 
or twelve years from now. 

The present situation is this: There are eighteen 
hundred miles—two-thirds of it, substantialiy, being 
the southern boundary of the state of Texas—that need 
protection. It is absolutely patent that things have been 
going from bad to worse down there since Huerta was 
put out of Mexico. It took a year to put him out with a 
copartnership between the President of the United 
States and Villa and Carranza. Finally they put that 
pandit out, and inasmuch as it took that long to put 
him out I guess he had some red blood in his veins. 
When he was put out then the copartnership was dis- 
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solved, and in the fullness of time, after great con- 
sideration, Villa became the unworthy bandit and the 
other bandit, Carranza, was recognized as the de facto 
government and we have gone from bad to worse from 
that day until this. They are just bandits there, whether 
it is Carranza, or Zapata, or Villa. ; 

I mean that I would go in there for the benefit of 
civilization, for the benefit of the whole world, for the 
benefit of that unfortunate population in Mexico, for 
the benefit of the people of the United States and for 
our peace and comfort. If I had supreme power I would 
go into Mexico, not as an excuse. I would go into Mex- 
ico and have the manhood to say that we cannot have 
permanent peace, that you cannot be protected in Mex- 
ico, that we cannot be protected in the United States, 
until there is set up in Mexico a government, a military 
government, a government of force to start with; and 
then after setting up a government of that kind, let it 
be administered until a Mexican is found who is strong 
enough to maintain order in that country. I would sup- 
port that government, for we have got to keep law and 
order; and I would see that there is written into their 
government law the assurance that when in the full- 
ness of time—God knows how long—they are compe- 
tent for self-government they shall have it; that if they 
do not maintain law and order the United States shall 
maintain law and order. I would have this war proceed in 
Mexico until we can have permanent conditions that 
will guarantee their protection and security. 

I would have action now that would protect so far as 
we can protect the Regular Army and the militia, over 
one hundred thousand strong—our best blood, going in 
there not properly armed—to meet the bandits who have 


been buying our munitions to shoot our boys with. 
Washington, D. C. 





FOUR WHALES 


ROY CHAPMAN ANDREWS 


BY 


of a whale is to be large—the 

blue whale is, then, the most suc- 
cessful whale, for it is the largest 
creature which has ever existed on 
the earth or in its waters. Even those 
extinct giant reptiles, the Dinosaurs, 
which splashed along the borders of 
the inland seas of Wyoming and 
Montana 3,000,000 years ago, could 
not approach a blue whale either in 
length or weight. 

In 1903 a blue whale was weighed 
in sections at Newfoundland. The 
animal was seventy-eight feet long, 
thirty-five feet around the shoul- 
“ers, the head was nineteen feet in 
length and the tail sixteen feet from 
tip to tip. The total weight was sixty- 
three tons. The flesh weighed forty 
tons, the blubber eight tons, the 
blood, viscera and baleen seven tons, 
and the bones eight tons. Exagger- 
ated accounts of the size of blue 
whales are current even in reputable 
books on natural history, 


T has been said that the first duty 








The American Museum of Natural 
History has recently sent its Assist- 
ant Curator of Mammals, Mr. An- 
drews, already famous as a natur- 
alist and explorer, at the head of 
a new expedition into western 
and southern China. Two years 
ago Mr. Andrews made a similar 
exploration of the Korean jungle, 
discovered an unknown lake in 
central Korea, and was gone so 
long that his death was reported 
in this country. He has twice cir- 
cled the globe in his search for tro- 
phies for the Museum. His most 
famous exploit was the discovery 
and capture of the killer whale 
of the Orient. Mr. Andrews con- 
tributed an article on “The Shore 
Whalers” to The Independent for 
December 13, 1915.—THE EDITOR. 




















and found it not only palatable but 
healthful. In fact, a chemical anal- 
ysis shows it to contain about 98 


per cent of digestible material, 
whereas ordinary beef has seldom 
more than 93 per cent. 

It is most unfortunate that preju- 
dice prevents it from being eaten in 
Europe and America. It could not, of 
course, be sent fresh to the large 


cities, but canned in the Japanese 


fashion, it is vastly superior to much 
of the beef and other tinned foods 
now on sale in our markets. 

Since a whale breathes air, when 
it is below the surface the breath 
must be held, for if water should be 
taken into the lungs the animal would 
drown. Thus as soon as a cetacean 
comes to the surface its breath is ex- 
pelled and a fresh supply inhaled be- 
fore it again goes down. The breath 
which has been held in the lungs for 
a considerable time under pressure 
is highly heated and, as it is forcibly 
expelled into the colder outer air, it 
condenses, forming a column of 
steam. A similar effect may be pro- 
duced by any person if on 





but the largest specimen 
which has yet been actual- 
ly measured and recorded 
is one hundred and eighty- 
seven feet long, stranded 
a few years ago upon the 
coast of New Zealand; it 
must have weighed at 
least seventy-five tons. 
Whales are able to at- 
tain such an enormous 
size because their bodies 
are supported by the wa- 
ter in which they live. A 
bird is: limited to the 
weight which its wings 
can bear up in the air. A 
land animal, if it becomes 
too large, cannot hold its 
body off the ground or 








a frosty morning the 
breath is suddenly blown 
from the mouth. 

That whales spout out 
of the blow-holes water 
which has been taken in 
thru the mouth is prob- 
ably more widely believed 
than any other popular 
misconception. As a mat- 
ter of fact such a perform- 
ance would be impossible 
because a whale’s nostrils 
do not open into the back 
of the mouth, as do those 
of a man, and the animal 
is not able to “breathe 
thru its mouth” as can 
ordinary land mammals. 





readily move about, and 
is doomed to certain de- 


WHEN A BLUE WHALE IS BORED 


Whales are classified 
into two groups: those 
with teeth, of which the 





struction. But a whale has 
to face none of these 
problems and can grow 
without restraint. 

Because whales live in a 
supporting medium their 
young are of enormous 
size at birth, in some in- 
stances the calf being al- 
most half the length of its 
mother. I once took a 
twenty-five foot baby 
which weighed about eight 
tons from an eighty-foot 
blue whale. 

Whale meat is coarse 
grained and tastes some- 
thing like venison, but 
has a flavor peculiarly its 
own. I have eaten it for 








sperm whale is a good ex- 
ample, and those which 
have “whalebone,” or ba- 
leen, instead of teeth. The 
whalebone consists of 
thin, horny plates and 
hangs from the roof of 
the mouth in two parallel 
rows; it is a growth from 
the skin much like the 
claws, finger or toe nails 
of land mammals. Each 
plate is roughly triangu- 
lar, being wide at the base 
and narrow at the tip, and 
has the inner edges frayed 
out into long fibers; these 
hair-like bristles form a 
thick mat inside the 








many days in succession 
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DUELIST’S SCARS ON A SPERM WHALE’S HEAD 


mouth and thus the small 
shrimp and other minute 
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food upon which the ba- 





leen whales feed are 
strained out and eaten. 

All the baleen whales 
eat small crustaceans and 
especially a little red 
shrimp, about three quar- 
ters of an inch long. These 
minute animals float in 
great masses, sometimes 
near the surface, but often 
several fathoms below it, 
and the movements of the 
whales are very largely 
determined by their posi- 
tion and abundance. 

In feeding, the whale 
starts forward at good 
speed, then opens its 
mouth and takes in a 








nerves strained to the 
breaking point. 

Ten minutes dragged 
by; then, without a sound 
of warning, the floor of 
the ocean seemed to rise 
end a mountainous black 
body, dripping with foam, 
heaved upward almost 
over our heads. It paused 
an instant, then fell side- 
ways to be swallowed up 
in a vortex of green wa- 
ter. 

With the camera ready 
in my hands I stared at 
the thing. It might have 
been an eruption of a sub- 
marine volcano or a wa- 
ter spout—I would as 








great quantity of water 
containing numbers of _ =. 


soon have thought of pho- 
tographing either. Even 





shrimp, turns on its side 
and brings the ponderous 
lower jaw upward, closing 
the mouth. The great, soft 
tongue, filling the space 
between the rows of ba- 
leen, forces out the water 
in streams, leaving only 
the little shrimp which 
have been strained out by 
the bristles on the inner 
side of the whalebone 
plates. The quantity of 
shrimp eaten by a single 
whale is enormous. 
Probably no animal of 
ancient or modern times 
could equal the strength 
of a blue whale. I have 
heard many stories of the 








the nerves of Sorenson, 
the harpooner, were shak- 
en, and he clung weak- 
ly to the gun without a 
move to use it. The whale 
had dropt back scarcely 
twenty feet away; if it 
had fallen in the other di- 
rection the vessel would 
have been crushed like an 
egg-shell beneath its forty 
tons of weight. Never 
since then have I known 
of a whale breaching so 
close to a ship, altho they 
have frequently come out 
within a hundred and fifty 
feet. 

But of all strange ani- 
mals in the sea, the sperm 








almost incredible way in 
which these animals can 
pull, but was at first inclined to doubt 


them. Later, when I saw a blue whale’ 


which had a harpoon buried between 
the shoulders drag the ship, with en- 
gines at full speed astern, thru the 
water almost as tho it had been a 
rowboat, I began to listen with more 
respect. 

The finback, closely related to the 
blue whale, has been called the “grey- 
hound of the sea,” for its long, slen- 
der body is built on the lines of a 
racing yacht, and the animal can sur- 
pass the speed of the fastest ocean 
liner. Its upper parts are dark gray, 
shading into beautiful light gray on 
the sides, and pure white below. It is 
a widely distributed species and is 
frequently seen from the deck of 
transatlantic steamships. 

Like the finback, the humpback is 
one of the most abundant large 
whales, and to me is the most inter- 
esting of all, partly because its hab- 
its can be more easily studied than 
those of the other members of the 
family. Its maximum size is under 
fifty-five feet, but its body is thick 


JAPANESE “CUTTERS” DRAGGING IN A HUGE HUMPBACK 


and heavy, with enormous side fins 
or flippers, which are invariably en- 
crusted with barnacles and crab-like 
crustaceans called “whale lice.” 

The humpback is a very playful 
whale, and there is never a dull mo- 
ment when one is being hunted, for 
it is impossible to foretell what the 
animal’s next move will be. He may 
dash along the surface with his enor- 
mous mouth wide open, stand upon 
his head and “lobtail,” throwing up 
clouds of spray with smashing blows 
of his flukes, or launch his forty-ton 
body into the air as tho shot from a 
submarine catapult. This, which is 
called “breaching,” is probably his 
most spectacular performance. 

The first time I saw a whale 
breach was while hunting off the 
Vancouver Island coast. We had 
“raised” a humpback’s spout half a 
mile away and ran up close before 
the animal sounded. It seemed cer- 
tain that he would rise again and, 
with engines stopped, the ship rolled 
slowly from side to side in the swell. 
The silence was intense and our 


whale is one of the most 
extraordinary. Its head, 
which occupies one-third of the en- 
tire body, is rectangular in shape and 
contains an immense tank filled with 
liquid oil known as “spermaceti.” It 
is only necessary to cut an opening 
in the “case,” as this portion of the 
head is called, and dip out ten or fif- 
teen barrels of oil. Ambergris, used 
as a fixative for perfumes, is found 
in diseased sperm whales. 

The sperm whale is a lover of 
warm currents which favor the giant 
squid and cuttlefish upon which it 
lives. The squid reaches a length of 
twenty feet or more, and the whale 
sometimes has terrific battles with 
its huge prey, the tentacles of which, 
armed with deadly suckers, tear long 
gashes in the skin of the head and 
snout, leaving white scars criss- 
crossed in every direction. But no 
creature that swims is a match for 
the sperm whale’s seventy tons of 
bone and flesh and its great lower 
jaw armed with heavy teeth. Even 
the killer whales, the “wolves of the 
sea,” leave the sperm unmolested. 

New York City 





A TOWN THAT CARES 


WHAT THE SPIRIT OF THE MIDDLE WEST MEANS IN ONE IOWA TOWN 


hotel registers as a resident of a 

city far removed geographically 
and spiritually from the Middle 
West; but the place which my heart 
still calls home is a town in south- 
eastern Iowa. I return to it for a part 
of every summer, and among its 
many good things—what I think the 
superlative of them all—is the fine 
spirit of the Middle West. 

A distinguished New York editor 
who visited Fairfield last summer, 
expressing great admiration for the 
town, asked me if it were not an un- 
usual one. It is not so unusual, espe- 
cially in its “improvements” and gen- 
eral comeliness of appearance, as he 
imagined in his surprize at its differ- 
ence from what, I regret to say, 
even the most civilized New Yorker 
or New Englander expects to find 
everywhere between Ohio and the 
Sierras. There are numerous middle 
western towns where he would have 
found pavements, jitneys, electric 
lights, city water supply, charming 
homes and beautiful shade trees. 
(Yes, trees, dear Bostonian.) He 
would have met, too, coliege men and 
women, persons who have traveled, 
men who play golf, and ladies who 
give afternoon teas with quite the 
metropolitan frills—to guests arriv- 
ing in the ubiquitous automobile. For 
all these things are manifestations 
of the spirit of the Middle West, and 
it pervades all that goodly land. 


| AM put down on programs and 


UT that spirit is not present in 
the same degree in all its towns 
and cities, and I think it not too 
much to claim for Fairfield its pres- 
ence at its best and fullest. It used to 
be jokingly said that everybody in 
Fairfield’s ““Who’s Who” was a Pres- 
byterian from Pennsylvania. The 
early history of Fairfield seems per- 
meated with the spirit of men and 
women of brains and high ideals. 
And their descendants have shown a 
wonderful faithfulness in perpetuat- 
ing the spirit of their fathers. 
Thirty years ago I suppose a Fair- 
field citizen who was writing it up as 
a model town would have mentioned 
among its claims that it was the 
home of a United States Senator and 
a Congressman; that it was the seat 
of a college whose students stood 
first in the state oratorical contests 
oftener than certain rival institu- 
tions; that it was the seat of a coun- 
ty library of remarkable quality for 
days when libraries had to be born 
and grow without millionaire atten- 
tion; and that it was the first small- 
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ish town in that part of the country 
to install electric lights. Today its 
Senator and Congressman are but an 
honored memory, altho their visible 
gifts to the town still keep that mem- 
ory fresh. The old Parsons College, 
with every loved memento of its ear- 
lier students, went up in flames on a 
summer night in 1902, and its ora- 
torical boys—and girls—are scat- 
tered over the earth. The Jefferson 
County Library occupies a handsome 
building of its own, and the electric 
light tower of which oux fathers were 
proud has long been replaced by the 
improved system of street lighting. 


N growing, Fairfield has most hap- 

pily escaped the too frequent fate 
of growing ugly, and this, I feel sure, 
has been due to the plenitude of the 
spirit within her. For her growth 
has come very considerably from the 
successful introduction of what most 
often makes for ugliness—numerous 
factories. Fairfield does an astonish- 
ing amount of manufacturing for a 
town of a little over six thousand in- 
habitants. What is equally astonish- 
ing, the factories have not brought in 
their train a sordid and hideous resi- 
dence section or the class of persons 
who habitually dwell in it. 

In spite of her industrial preémi- 
nence over most towns of her size, 
I suppose that Fairfield is never 
thought of as a manufacturing town. 
If you were to ask the outsider what 
he knows her for, or the resident 
what he likes her for, he would almost 
infallibly mention first her care for 
the humanities. Fairfield, as far back 
as I have known it, has aiways been 
not only a town of many churches, 
but a town in which religion has 
been a vital thing. There was a day, 
well within my memory, when no 
lady, however “society” and pleasure- 
loving, planned a social entertain- 
ment for Wednesday night, the 
universal church prayer meeting 
evening. If that day has largely past, 
the respect for the church and its ob- 
servances has grown no less, I think. 
It has taken on some new forms, as, 
for example, the spirit which has 
transformed the discarded C., B. & 
Q. passenger depot into the wonder- 
fully alive “New Chicago Mission.” 

You pass the fine hospital which 
Fairfield’s citizens founded and 
maintain on your way out to the 
really handsome country club house, 
opened last summer as a successor to 
the picturesque old log cabin where 
the members of the unpronounceable 
(and I dare not even spell it with- 


BY MARY LEAL HARKNESS 


out the aid of the Fairfield post- 
master) Golf Club had gathered for 
a good many years. What impresses 
me as most characteristic of the town 
is that the same men and women who 
take you out to the new golf club in 
their motors were also the leaders in 
building the hospital—and that they 
built the hospital first. 

The spirit is evidenced, too, in the 
Historical Association (a thing of 
significance when found in a town 
dating back only to 1839), the Old 
Settlers’ Park Association, which had 
preserved in this park the first log 
house, if I mistake not, buiit in the 
county ; the Ladies’ Improvement As- 
sociation, which of its many deeds 
has done none more creditable than 
its recent work upon the park adjoin- 
ing the pretty new Burlington rail- 
way station, which makes the first 
glimpse of Fairfie:d to travelers ar- 
riving on that road a joy forever; 
the Political Equality League, young 
but vigorous; the Chautauqua Asso- 
ciation, which took possession of a 
Billy Sunday Tabernacle, moved it to 
a wooded hill in the lovely park al- 
ready secured, and established per- 
manently such a well equipped and 
managed Chautauqua that it sur- 
prizes me that some one did not 
write that up for The Independent 
as Fairfield’s “Best Thing.” 


UT if I were to select some one 

thing to stand as the visible type 
of what I am trying to express of 
Fairfield’s ciaim to be a “model” 
among Iowa towns, I think I should 
choose the Old Settlers’ Association, 
in which the few surviving pioneers 
and their loyal children and grand- 
children unite with the later comers 
to celebrate in a charming autumn 
pageant the prosperity of the Fair- 
field that is and to preserve with lov- 
ing appreciation the interest of the 
Fairfield that was. For in that pag- 
eant they never fail to show that the 
ideal and the intellectual in their 
town’s life has been as valued a pos- 
session as its material achievements. 
It is characteristic of what the town 
cares for that this year’s celebration 
was crowned with a recital by 
Madame Schumann-Heink, when the 
big Chautauqua auditorium was filled 
to its outmost edge. “What the town 
cares for”’—that, after all, is the one 
determinant of the “good” town or 
its reverse, and rareiy have I found 
a community where caring for the 
best in life’s real things has been so 
conspicuous a characteristic. 

New Orleans 
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There is also war in Europe, tho 
we tend to forget the millions 
fighting there, while we give our 
attention to the thousands mo- 
bilizing here. Parade days are 
past in the Great War, and in- 
stead there are sappers, burrow- 
ing underground to plant their 
mines in front of the enemy’s 
trenches. The explosion of a 
mined region, like that shown at 




















the top of this page, is accom- 
plished by a look-out, who press- 
es an electric button just as the 
enemy is making a charge. But 
in these pictures there is no 
“enemy,” since both the sappers 
underground and the infantry- 
men, attacking thru barbed wire 
entanglements, are French sol- 
diers 
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While the question of war hangs fire the Sixth Infantry is_ practising attacks near the _ border. 














Copyright Underwood 
The troops in camp at San Antonio, Texas, will probably be the first called out for actual service in Mexico. 
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Copyright Underwood 
The First Field Artillery of New York has a taste of real work in loading wagon trucks and breaking camp. 
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BREAD AND CIRCUSES 


BY JOYCE KILMER 


AUTHOR OF “SUMMER OF LOVE,” “TREES AND OTHER POEMS” 


Eden’s first book of verses first 

began to find its circle of readers. 
It was called “Bread and Circuses.” 
Soon the whole world was echoing in 
angry response to the tread of the 
German feet that crost the soil of 
Belgium. And there were few who 
could hear the clear, sweet music of 
this new English poet. 

But she did not therefore become 
silent. Readers of the Englishwoman, 
the Westminster Gazette, and the 
New Witness—that most brilliant of 
all London weeklies—have grown ac- 
customed to look for the deftly turned 
stanzas, now radiant with humor, 
now vibrant with religious devotion, 
or patriotism, or love of children, 
which bear the signature of Helen 
Parry Eden. And the readers of 
Punch—long aware that this vener- 
able hunchback is a discriminating 
judge of poetry—can recognize Helen 
Parry Eden’s poems even tho they 
are unsigned. They recognize them by 
their charming blend of tenderness 
and whimsicality, by their candid 
simplicity, and—to put it bluntly—by 
their excellence. 

“Bread and Circuses” is a most fe- 
licitously named book. For therein 
may be found such poems as Sorrow 
and A Purpose of Amendment, 
which competent critics consider the 
noblest devotional poetry written 
since the death of Francis Thompson, 
and such irresistibly mirth-compel- 
ling things as A Lady of Fashion on 
the Death of Her Dog, and the Veg- 
etarian’s Daughter. And there are 
also the poems—indeed they make up 
most of the book and are most char- 
acteristic of its author—which con- 
sist, I may say, of both bread and cir- 
cuses, poems which have as their in- 
spiration and theme childhood. When 
Mrs. Eden writes of childhood, she 
writes of no abstract quality or ideal- 
ized state; she writes out of the ful- 
ness of her own knowledge. There 
is a certain Betsey-Jane, to whom 
these verses are addrest, or about 
whom they are written. She is a real 
child—of this fact there can be not 
the slightest doubt—and therefore 
she is, in her way, ridiculous, and 
therefore, in her way, divine. So Mrs. 
Eden’s child-poems express beauti- 
fully what must ever be the under- 
standing poet’s attitude toward the 
child—a love which is made up of 
amusement and awe. I think that the 
power I have been trying to describe 
is clearly shown in the lines called 
To a Little Girl. I take them from 
“Bread and Circuses,” published by 
John Lane Company. 


FE was in 1914 that Helen Parry 
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You taught me ways of gracefulness 
And fashions of address, 
The mode of plucking pansies 
And the art of sowing cress, 
And how to handle puppies, 
With propitiatory pats 
For mother dogs and little acts 
Of courtesy to cats. 
O connoisseur of pebbles, 
Colored leaves and trickling rills, 
Whom seasons fit as do the sheathes 
That wrap the daffodils, 
Whose eyes’ divine expectancy 
Foretells some starry goal, 
You taught me here docility— 
And how to save my soul. 


For a woman to contribute to 
Punch is unusual, for her to write 
for it regularly is almost unprece- 
dented. But there is a quality in Mrs. 
Eden’s poetry which distinguishes 
her from her contemporaries, and 
tho precedent is strong, genius is 
stronger. Particularly interesting are 
the few war poems which Mrs. Eden 
has published in Punch. She leaves to 
other poets the task of celebrating the 
glories and exhibiting the horrors of 
warfare; what she reveals, with beau- 
tiful realism, is the way in which the 
war affects the simple, tender, whole- 
some life of a normal English fam- 
ily. And to do this she uses, as she 
does in nearly all her poetry, the 
personality of her little daughter, 
Hilary-Joan in point of fact, but for 
literary purposes Betsey-Jane. In the 
course of a rather close study of the 
poetry which the war has called into 
existence, I have found very little 
more real, more poignantly intimate 
in its appeal, than Mrs. Eden’s Ars 
Immortalis. The whimsicality of the 
first few stanzas makes the pathos of 
the conclusion all the deeper. I quote 
by the special permission of the pro- 
prietors of London Punch: 


Betsey, when all the stalwarts left 
Us women to our tasks befitting, 
Your little fingers, far from deft, 
Coped for an arduous week with knit- 
ting; 
And tho the meekness of your hair, 
Drooped o’er the task, disarmed my 
strictures, 
The army gained when in despair 
You dropt its socks to paint it pic- 
tures. 


I, knowing well your guileless brush, 
Urged that there wanted something 
subtler 
To put Meisonnier to the blush 
.~ snatch the bays from Lady But- 
er; 
And so your skies retained their blue, 
Nor reddened with the wrath of na- 
tions, 
To prove at least one artist knew 
Her public and her limitations. ... 


...Daily your brush depicts a home 
Such as our duller pens are mute on, 
Squanders Vermillion, Lake and Chrome 
And Prussian Blue—that furious 
Teuton; 


Paper beneath your fingers calls 
For forms and figures to divide it, 
Colors and cock-eyed capitals 
And kisses cruciform to hide it, 


Till, brushes sucked and laid apart 
And candles lit and daylight dying, 
And you asleep, your works of art 
Ranged on the mantelpiece and dry- 
ing— 
We elders (older when you’re gone) 
Muse on our country’s gains and 
losses. ... 
Ah, Betsey, is it you alone 
Who send your kisses shaped like 
crosses? 


Helen Parry Eden is the wife of 
Denis Eden, an artist of high stand- 
ing. She is the mother of two chil- 
dren, Hilary-Joan, the Betsey of 
fame, and Peter, a very little boy in 
whose career her readers are begin- 
ning to take considerable interest. 
It was for him that she wrote Peter 
Pigeon, from which I quote by spe- 
cial permission of the proprietors 
of London Punch: 


The pigeons brood in Battersea; while 
yet the dawn is dark 

Their reedy aubade ripples in the plane- 
trees ’round the park, 

They light upon your balcony, a brave 
and comely band, 

Till nights decoys their coral feet, their 
voices low and bland; 

But Peter, Peter Pigeon, his feet are in 
my hand. 


The Edens live at Burford, in Ox- 
fordshire, and their home has the 
pleasant name Waterfall House. 

In some of her poems Mrs. Eden 
is profoundly religious, bringing to 
the reader’s recollection the great 
mystical poems of Crashaw and 
Southwell. Her poem in memory of 
Father Anselm, of the Order of Re- 
formed Cistercians, has by compe- 
tent critics been called the noblest 
elegy of our time. In her humorous 
verse she shows love of democracy 
and the power of satire—rare quali- 
ties in a woman! But in these days 
when so many writers seem to find it 
necessary to separate their intellec- 
tual lives from their domestic lives, 
Mrs. Eden is conspicuous for her 
ability to make poetry out of her 
home, or rather, to put into words 
the poetry that is in her home. Her 
children are the inspiration and 
theme of her best poetry; it almost 
seems as if she wouid not be a poet 
were she not a mother. Labels are 
dangerous things, but I know of no 
poet in Europe or Amcrica, in our 
own generation or that which came 
before us, who has Mrs. Eden’s claim 
to the lofty title of Laureate of 
Motherhood. 

New York City 
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MOSTLY ABOUT BETSEY &[ 
= THREE POEMS BY HELEN PARRY EDEN = 
= = 
E “EFFANY” =| 
= When elm-buds turn from red to green Deep in the flowering currant-rows = 
And growing lambs more staidly graze The robin twitters gentle mirth = 

And brighter nettle-tops are seen Where Effany with Betsey goes 4 

Along the hedge-rows’ rambling ways; Triumphant o’er the new-turned earth; = 

When leaves unclose where late the hail And the wind wanders out and in =| 

Rustled in naked hawthorn twig, As doubting which it loves the best— S 
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His wife’s thin shadow falls alone— = 

For she and Effany are old = 

= And all their little ones are gone. = 
—From “Bread and Circuses,” published = 

= by John Lane & Co. f= 
= THE DISTRACTION = 
= Betsey, ’tis very like that I shall be— Did fall into that sin. And ere the close = 
= When death shall wreak my life’s economy— Of the grave Canon’s “Benedicat vos. akamert = 
= Repaid with pains for contemplating thee Had scanned her hair and said “How thick it grows = 
= Unwisely out of season. With the rest Over the little golden neck of her!” = 
= We knelt at Mass, not yet disperst and blest, So doth the mother sway the worshipper = 
= Waiting the imminent “Ite missa est.” And snatch the holiest intervals to err. = 
= And I, who turned a little from the pure Nor piety constrained me, nor the place; 3 
= Pursuit of mine intention to make sure But I commended, ’gainst the light’s full grace, 3 
= My child knelt undistracted and demure, The little furry outline of her face. : 
= —From The New Witness. 3 
=> 4 
= 3 
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April comes laughing up the vale 
And Effany comes round to dig. 


Aloof among her nursery toys 
From her high casement Betsey sees 
His vellum-colored corduroys 
Stirring behind the apple-trees ; 
Clutching her trowel she descends, 
With unimagined projects big, 
For Effany and she are friends, 
And she helps Effany to dig. 


The grizzled stubble round his chin, 
Or her be-ruffled golden crest. 


His coat, lined with carnation red, 
Hangs in the plum-tree’s forkéd boughs, 
Till sun is low and the day sped 
And Betsey called into the house— 
He scrapes his spade, her trowel she, 
She looks and lingers loath to start 
With little earth-bound feet to tea, 
He takes his coat down to depart. 


Half musing on the little maid 
He trudges toward the coming night, 
Stooping beneath his shouldered spade, 
To where across the curtained light 


With leaves upon its fiery fold 


RECRUITS ON THE ROAD TO OXFORD 


They passed in dusty black defile 
Along the burning champaign’s edge 
Where English oaks for many a mile 
Dripped acorns o’er the berried hedge, 


With valorous smiles on faces soiled 
Out of the autumn’s heat and light 

These who on English earth had toiled 
Came forth for English earth to figkt, 


Round their descending flank out-spread 
The country like a painted page— 

God’s truth, a man were lightly dead 
For such a golden heritage! 


But these, the surging centuries’ wrack 
Beyond all tides auspicious thrown, 

Doomed with bowed head and thread-bare back 
To till the land they might not own, 


Reft of the swallow’s tranquil lease, 
Reft of the scrap-fed robin’s dole— 

How have these reared in starveling peace 
This flaming valiancy of soul? 

O England, when with fluttered breath 
You greet the victory they earn 

And when with eyes that looked on death 
The remnant of your sons return, 


On your inviolate soil repent 
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And give the guerdon unbesought— 
To these whose lives were freely lent 
Some share of that for which they fought! 
—From the Westminster Gazette. 
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Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


HEN Patrick Henry de- __ brings into one national family, so 
clared that oppression had __ to speak, the whole people. 
effaced the boundaries of the several 
colonies, he voiced the spirit of the 
First Continental Congress. 


Country wide in its scope, the 
Bell System carries the spoken 
word from person to person any- 

In the crisis, the colonies were | Where, annihilating both time and 
willing to unite for their common _ distance. 
safety, but at that time the people The people have become so ab- 
could not immediately act as a solutely unified by means of the 
whole, because it took so long for _facilities for transportation and com- 
news to travel from colonytocolony. munication that in any crisis they 

The early handicaps of distance ©? decide as a united people and 
and delay were greatly reduced and at simultaneously, wherever the 
direct communication was es- _ [location of the seat of government. 
tablished between communities with In the early days, the capital 
the coming of the railroads and the = was moved from place to place, 
telegraph. They connected places. because of sectional rivalry, but to- 
The telephone connects persons day Independence Hall is a symbol 
irrespective of place. The telephone of union, revered alike in Phila- 
system has provided the means of delphia and the most distant 
individual communication which American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy One System Universal Service 








Metropolitan Hospital Training School for Nurses 


BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 





wee : 5 ""S] offers a three years course of training. The school 

NURSES’ RESIDENCE : is registered by the University of the State of New 

rade ari e” arae ' - «| York, and connected with a hospital of nearly two 

— . thousand beds, which gives ample opportunity for 
a broad, general training. 
The Nurses’ Residence is removed from the hospi- 
tal, is homelike and ideally located. 
Requirements: At least one year of high school 
or equivalent. Age limit—18 to 35 years. 
Remuneration—$10.00, $12.00 and $15.00 per 


month; the increase made yearly 


For information address Superintendent, MISS AGNES S. WARD 














PEBBLES 


A dollar now buys more foreign money, 
but less beefsteak and potatoes.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


When the empty dinner-pail is needed to 
carry the wages home it is of no use to the 
Republicans.—Philadelphia Record. 


Quickest way to overawe old Carranza 
would be to threaten to send a regiment of 
barbers after him.—Columbia State. 


Another surprize of the war is the Cen- 
tral Powers’ craftiness in delaying this 
Russian drive with Austrian prisoners.— 
Boston Herald. 


I hereby warn potato bugs 
Who on my tubers dote, 
That if they don’t decamp at once 
I’ll send them a sharp note. 
—Kansas City Star. 


Will the lady who engaged me to plough 
her garden this week kindly drop me a 
card? I have forgotten who she is. Harry 
F. Kenyon, Mexico.—Mexico (N. Y.) In- 
dependent. 


How many rainy Sundays have come in 
succession we fail to remember, but this we 
know: there can be no such calamity dur- 
ing a Republican administration —New 
York Tribune. 


Anna has a lovely chair 
Marked Chippendale; but pish! 
That thing was turned out last year 
At old Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—Columbia State 


THE VITAL QUESTION 

In 1915—‘“‘How many miles will it go an 
hour?” 

In 1916—“‘How many miles will it go on 
a gallon of gasoline?’—Cornell Widow. 


“Of course, you want to serve your coun- 
” said the patriotic citizen. 
’ replied Senator Sorghum. “But 
I want my constituents to have first help- 
ing, as far as possible.’— Washington Star. 


The boys of Wallace University School 
were playing baseball on a vacant lot in 
Nashville, Tennessee, when the game was 
interrupted by an old negro woman cruss- 
ing the lot, and a small boy called out, 
“Game called on account of darkness !”— 
Harper’s Magazine. 


r Said the teacher to the little Hebrew 
Oy : 
“Ikey, is the world flat or round?” 
“It ain’t needer vun, teacher,” said Ikey. 
“But what is it, Ikey,” asked the teach- 
er in surprize, “if it is neither round nor 
fi 9” 


“Vell,” said Ikey with conviction, “mine 
fader he says it vos crooked.”—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


A strange man had been sent to polish 
the floors. His manner was anything but 
energetic, and the lady feared he would not 
polish them properly. 

“Are you quite sure that you understand 
the work?” she inquired. 

His indignation was tremendous. 

“You know Colonel B.’s folks, next door 
but one?” he said. “Well, I refer you to 
them. On the polished floor of their dining 
room five persons broke their legs last win- 
ter and a lady slipt clear down the grand 
staircase. I polished all their floors!”— 
New York Times. 


A Chicago violinist who gives concerts 
thruout the West was bitterly disappointed 
with the account of his recital printed in 
an Iowa town paper. 

“I told your man three or four times,” 
complained the musician to the owner of 
the paper, “that the instrument I used was 
a genuine Stradivarius, and in his story 
there was not a word about it, not a word.” 

Whereupon the owner said with a laugh: 
“That is as it should be. When Mr. Strad- 
ivarius gets his fiddle advertised in my 
paper under two dollars a line, you come 
around and let me know.”—Everybody’s. 
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SADR ODO 


More than a year ago, we said: 
“The Eight-Cylinder Cadillac will, we believe, 


prove itself to be the most constant and the most 


 —  — = = = S 
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enduring car this company has ever produced.”’ 
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The Cadillac in its record run 
from Los Angeles to New York 
in 7 days, 11 hours, 52 minutes, 
was subjected to a more severe 
trial of stamina and endurance 
than the average car undergoes 
in ten years of service; yet it 
emerged from the ordeal virtually 
as good a car as when it started. 
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This fully equipped, standard Cadillac 
Roadster travelled the entire distance of 
3371.8 miles, without requiring so much 
attention to its motor as the cleaning of a 
yvpark plug. After the finish, not a single 
adjustment or replacement could be made 
that would improve its running condition. 
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Carbon 
. oe 
Eliminator 
The vapor from the radi- 
ator being injected into 
the manifold in proper 
proportions absolutely 
prevents the accumula. 
tion of carbon, which al- 
ways insures— 
More Power 
More Snap to Motor 
Clean Spark Plugs, insuring 
even firing at all times 
No Carbon Knocks 
Smoother Running Motor 
No More Expense for Clean- 
ing Cylinders 
ime and Money Lost on 
Aenean of Car Being Laid 
Up for Overhauling 
Makes Driviag More Fascia- 
ating 

















Froehling & Heppe, 212-216 N. 
State St., Chicago, dealers in Whole- 
sale and Retail Meats, write as fol- 
lows: ‘“‘Having used your VAPO- 
HUMIDIFIER Gasoline Saver on 
our Truck, also our 6-cylinder, we 
find that it shows a saving | in gas- 
oline of about 25 per cent.’ 


W. C. Doebler, Coroner of Lemki 
County, Salmon, Idaho, writes: ‘The 
VAPO-HUMIDIFIER is working 
fine wouldn’t do without it.” 


Fred J. Silhanck, 1541 Cleveland 















1, Denver, Colo., writes: ‘The 
VAPO-HUMIDIFIERS have been 
tested and found satisfactory. We 





DOUBLE SERVICE 


fa*i, VAPO-HUMIDIFIER * 


Recommended by Thousands of Enthusiastic Users. 


Fits Any Car—Attached in Few Minutes 
Read What These Auto Owners Say About VAPO-HUMIDIFIERS 


George Stidman, 287 E. Illinois St., 
“I cannot refrain 
from writing you and telling you of 
the satisfaction given me 


**Two Services for One Price’’ 


Try It for 30 Days—Your Money Back if It Does Not Make Good 


Guaranteed Unconditionally 















VAPO INTAKE: 


il 





produces 








——__————— instrument of similar 
construction. Please make us your 
proposition for State of Colorado.’’ 


Chicago, writes: 


©. J. McDonald, manager Midwest Vap0-Gasoline saver, 


Distributing Co., car-lot distrib- 
utors Fruits and Produce, Daven- 
port, Iowa, writes as follows: ‘‘I 
cannot see how any car owner can 
afford to do without your VAPO- 
HUMIDIFIER. The minute I would 
turn on the VAPO-HUMIDIFIER I 
could plow through the mud six 
inches deep on high. I have also 
made .a gasoline test, and find about 
30 per cent. saving. would not 
part with the instrument for many 


I have a 1913 


only saves gasoline, 


more speed, 


Frank D. Bryant, 
Mich., says: ‘The VA 


and I 


Gasoline 


“a, Saver 


% Cuts Gasoline Cost 
5c. to 10c. per 
gallon 


The Vapo-Humidifier 
com- 
bustible mixture at all 
times by injecting clean 
air and vapor from the 
radiator into the mani- 
fold and not dusty, grit- 
ty air from under the 


a 100% 


It produces the same re- 
results in all weather, 
wet or dry, night or 
day, giving 25% to 50% 
mpre mileage power 
and speed. 


Grand Rapids, 
PO-HUMI 
IFIER has received a thorough test, 
wish to congratulate you on 


by your 
which I pur- 
chased from you about a ~~ -. 
that the VAPO- HUMIDIFIER not 
but gives me 
and makes ,my motor 
run very much smoother.’ 


D- 








The New 
Books 


























get more mileage than with the times the cost.” 





such a wonderful invention.” 





- 
| 30-DAY FREE TRIAL COUPON | 


Auto Gas Saver Co., (Not Inc.) | 
ox P, 540 Natl. Life Bldg. i 

29 S. La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Enclosed find $5.00 in payment for one I 
Vapo-Humidifier, it being agreed that after ] 
I am not entirely satisfied " 
l 
1 
1 
I 








1 30 days’ use if 

| with sane, you will refund the $5.00 on re- 
| ceipt of the instrument. 

| Name of Car......... eocccccccccccccccce 
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DEALERS, AGENTS, SALESMEN 


Here is the fastest and easiest selling 
auto accessory ever put before you. 


There is nothing like it offered—nothing just 
as good, 

Our guarantee protects you absolutely. 
We have yet to refund the first $5. 


Our big advertising campaign will bring 
people to you. Write or wire for exclusive 
territory, or come and see us—do it now. 








AUTO GAS SAVER CO. (Not Inc.) 
Box P, 540 National Life Building, Chicago, IIl. 

















HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


The largest real estate concern in the world is 
planning a National advertising campaign to ad- 
vertise their New York real estate as the best in- 
vestment opportunity in the country. We contro! 
$10,000,000 of property on subways projected, or 
now in operation, and are planning to take on a 
few high-class salesmen. Positively no applica- 
tions considered from men who cannot maintain 
their own personal expense while demonstrating 
their ability, but to such as are able to fulfill the 
requirements, a liberal contract will be made sim- 
ilar to the one under which our representatives 
are making as high as $25,000 a year, and none 
under $3,000. Every assistance given to men 
capable of making good, in the shape of a liberal 
individual advertising appropriation, and personal 
help in getting started. 

WOOD, HARMON & CO., 
Dept. A. F. 2. 261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Romeike’s Press Clippings 


are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in‘constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 


be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
ROMEIKE, INC, 106-110 Seventh Aye., New York City 














THE RED CROSS IN RUSSIA 


The Dark Forest, by Hugh Walpole, 
is not only a story of the Great War 
but it is a great story. A group of 
surgeons, nurses and orderlies serving 
behind the Russian lines, men and 
women, stand out sharply against the 
murk of battle; not Red Cross automata 
doing a merciful but impersonal work, 
but full of human hopes and fears; pre- 
occupied with their own personal ex- 
periences quite apart from the grim 
work under their hands; they have 
rivalries, jealousies, friendships, antipa- 
thies and loves. 

There is no reason for us to expect 
a bloodless impersonality in doctors and 
nurses, yet the characters of The Dark 
Forest are so startlingly alive that 
there is a sense of surprize if not of 
shock, as we follow them from hospital 
to field and into the depths of the sinis- 
ter forest fatal to them all in different 
ways. 

Mr. Walpole writes of the Russian 
army with sympathy and comprehen- 
sion, and he has caught somewhat of 
the directness and passionate truth of 
the Russian novelists. Yet there is here 
a lift to the spirit even in defeat and 
disaster, a triumph over death itself, 
that we never find in Tolstoi. The people 
of The Dark Forest have found some- 
thing, have proved themselves; they 
won courage out of terror if nothing 
more, and that makes it a brave book. 

Ly agate Forest, by Hugh Walpole. Doran. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


It is doubtful if there be another 
writer in the country who could in equal 
space contribute so much to the gen- 
eral knowledge of the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States and so stimu- 
late interest in it as can ex-President 
Taft. Just from the press come two 
books of lectures by him on the Presi- 
dency. 

The first, a series of three, deliv- 
ered before the University of Virginia, 
gives, aside from the clear outline of 
duties, powers and limitations of the 
office, illustrations frdm history and 
from the author’s own experience, and 
comments and suggestions concerning 
the improvements of our system. Here, 
in fact, both books have high worth, tho 
the Columbia series is preferable. 
Among these suggestions Mr. Taft 
urges a commission for appointments 
now Presidential, and, by way of 
corollary, the taking away of patronage 
from judges; the widening of the civil 
service; the submission without Senate 
approval of proper questions to arbi- 
tration under treaty; and the appear- 
ance of members of the Cabinet before 
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Congress. Mr. Taft’s anecdotes, always 
pertinent, are uncommon, good, and 
sometimes there is an acid touch that 
cuts clean. 

The Columbia series, to cite an ex- 
ample of its greater fulness, gives fair 
credit for our threefold system of 
government to Montesquieu, whereas 
Dr. Hannis Taylor of Georgia has been 
at some pains to attribute the idea to 
one Pelatiah Webster. Another instance 
is where Mr. Taft describes the politi- 
cal and personal factors twined with 
the case of Marbury vs. Madison, which, 
tho directly involving only a small mat- 
ter of the plaintiff’s official commission, 
yet brought to settlement so great a 
principle that Mr. Taft judges it the 
most important case in the Supreme 
Court’s history. In a yet larger book on 
the Presidency which, we trust, he will 
give us, he may in a footnote speak of 
those patriotic business men who show 
impatience with the little jury cases 
which often involve principles which 
they do not care about, but do not in- 
volve money which they do care about. 


The Presidency, by William Howard Taft. 
Scribner. $1. Our Chief Magistrate and His 
Powers, by William Howard Taft. Columbia 
University Press. $1.50. 


THE POSSIBLE AFTERMATH 


The crushing effect of war upon the 
moral and intellectual life of the na- 
tions engaged is well illustrated in 
Paul Sabatier’s volume, A Frenchman’s 
Thoughts on the War. This noted writer 
struggles hard with the spiritual prob- 
lems which have arisen thru the im- 
pact of this cataclysm upon civilization. 
His chapters are imbued with a splen- 
did optimism in spite of the gloom and 
depression which are so evident thru- 
out the book. Years of residence near 
the Alsatian border have furnished the 
writer with a clear understanding of 
the ideals and also the problems of the 
people of that long disputed province. 
M. Sabatier writes with reserve but 
deep conviction upon these border ques- 
tions and the possible fruits of this 
calamitous struggle in religious union, 
and the cementing of international 
friendships. 


A Frenchman’s Thoughts on the War, by Paul 
Sabatier. Scribner. $1.25. 


DOES INDIA CHANGE? 

From out the mists enveloping re- 
mote legendary fables R. W. Frazer in 
Indian Thought, Past and Present, 
traces the gradual formation of Hindu 
religious and social principles. Much in 
the early stages of Hindu development 
is conjecture, but it is fairly accurate 
to say that the Hindus have for thirty 
centuries brooded over the problems of 
the Universe, and today the American 
tourist can witness a “holy man” sit- 
ting upon a bank of the Ganges simi- 
larly brooding over some infinite philo- 
sophical problem, more venerated than 
all the rulers and military and indus- 
trial commanders of the world. 

Yet Mr. Frazer strives to demon- 
strate that the present war has deeply 
stirred the people of India to a one- 
ness with the British Empire, that a 
“new” light has come to them. Why a 
new light should break upon the Hindus 













x The Perfect Dessert 


Accompaniment 
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No matter what 
the occasion, formal 
or informal, winter 
or summer, spring 
or fall, afternoon 
or evening, 


“NABISCD 


Sugar Wafers 


are the perfect dessert 
accompaniment or a 
perfect dessert in 
» themselves. With ices 
or beverages or eaten 
as a confection, 
Nabisco are deli- 
ciously good. In ten- 
cent and twenty-five- 
cent tins. 

FESTINO—The enticing 
dessert confection almond- 
shaped and almond- 


flavored. A favorite with 
the exacting hostess. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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Summer School Instructors 


of English, Public Speaking, Oral Composition, Rhetoric, Sup- 
plementary Reading, Civics, History and Economics should not 
miss reading an address called 


The Editor as Schoolmaster 


which was delivered at the University of Kansas by Hamilton 
Holt, Editor of The Independent. A copy will be furnished 
free. Address Educational Department. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street 
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| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MASSACHUSETTS 




















Sea 


hood. 
door life. 
shore. 


initiative. 


SCHOOL 


Of Personality 
For Girls 





Happy home life; personal attention and care. § 
spired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for out- 
One hundred acres; pi 
Ponies; 
observed especially for results in_ health, 


French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 
Preparatory, i 
other courses leading to Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. 
and enthusiastic instructors. 
formation, address 


Rev. Thos. Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box P, 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Pines is the Recognized 
Pioneer School of Personality 


Students in- 


ine groves; 1000 feet of sea- 
horseback siding. Hygiene and morals 
character and 
ymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, 
i i College 
Cultural, Domestic Science, Secretarial and 
All branches of study under experienced 
For booklet and further in- 











Miss McClintock’s School for Girls 


Miss Mary Law McClintock, Principal 
4 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


Largest school of expression inthe U.S. The 
demand for our graduates as teachers in colleges, 
normal and high schools is greater than we can 
fill. Courses in Belles-lettres, oratory, peda- 
gogy, physical culture, voice, dramatic art, etc. 
36th year opens September 25th. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
Huntington Chambers Boston, Mass. 














Miss Church’s School for Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses. ; 
Advanced work for older girls. Domestic Science, 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester St. 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street Boston, Mase. 





-ordinati , Body, 
SCHOOL OF | Goice?inn year opens Oct, © 
EXPRESSION ser work tor sit needs 


Write for list of Dr. Curry’s books and ‘‘Expression."* 
S. S. CURRY, Ph.D., Litt.D., President. Copley Square. Boston, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small, separate college for women in Massachusetts, 4-year 
course. A. B. Degree. Faculty of men andwomen. 2-year diplo- 
ma course for high school graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. 
Endowment. Catalog. REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., Lows 
President. Norton (30 miles from Boston), Massachusetts 
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The Open Air 


to establish habits which keep her well, 
right relations to her world. 


cram her mind with a specified quantity 


telling, dramatic training, music. 


The Brookfield School, 
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BROOKFIELD 


Teaches your daughter how to realize the durable satisfactions of life. 
The Directors believe that this end is attained through helping the growing girl 


The aim at Brookfield is to give the girl her fullest power, rather than to 
y of book-learning. 


Open air sleeping, study and recitations. ; 
arts, gardening, physical training, summer and winter sports, dancing, story 


Write personally to Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 


School tor Her 


make her think clearly, make her live in 


Open air dining room. Domestic 


North Brookfield, Mass. 
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Bradford, Mass. 


For Young Women 


Thirty Miles trom Boston 
selection of teacher and student, a 


definite habits of thought and w« 
admits to leading colleges. Gene 
course for high school graduates. 

















(| Bradford Academy 


In the beautiful valley of the Merrimac. 
outdoor life and supervised athletics. 


and a complete modern equipment make this school unique. 
The pupil forms lifelong associations, absorbs traditions and develops 


LAURA A. KNOTT, A.M., Principal 





-_ 


Extensive grounds devoted to 
A long life of 114 years, a careful 
maintenance of the highest standards 


ork that are invaluable. Certificate 
ral course of five years. Two-year 
Course in domestic science. Address 




















out of this war any more than out of 
the terrible wars of conquest that have 
swept over them is hard to follow. If 
a drawing nearer together of the Brit- 
ish Anglo-Indian ruling caste and the 
subject Hindu people is implied, it is 
unquestionably to be hoped for. To that 
fortunate end Mr. Frazer holds that 
the adverse power of the Brahmins is 
slowly but surely being broken by Occi- 
dental influence. Sir W. W. Hunter, the 


eminent author of “The Indian Em- 


pire,” wrote of the stability of Brahmin 
power: “The Brahmins of the present 
day are the result of probably 3000 
years of hereditary education and self- 
restraint, and they have evolved a type 
of man quite distinct from the sur- 
rounding population. He is an example 
of a class becoming the ruling power 
in,a country, not by force of arms, but 
by the vigor of hereditary culture and 
temperance. One race has swept across 
India after another, dynasties have 
risen and fallen, religions have spread 
themselves over the land and disap- 
peared. But since the dawn of history, 
the Brahmin has calmly ruled, swaying 
the minds and receiving the homage of 
the people, and accepted by foreign na- 
tions as the highest type of Indian man- 
kind.” 

Probably were this authority still 
living he would hold that, in view of 
the immense weight of contrary past 
evidence, it is too early to judge how 
far the power of the Brahmins is 
threatened by British influence, but Mr. 
Frazer has produced a scholarly work, 
displaying careful, painstaking effort 
to reach that region most difficult of ac- 
cess—the philosophical Hindu mind. 


Indian Thought, Past and Present, by R. W. 
Frazer. Stokes. $3. 


A BELATED ELIZABETHAN 


A new Elizabethan poet has appeared, 
not dug up out of an old library by 
some scholar anxious for a Ph.D., but 
bobbing up spontaneously in the mind 
of a St. Louis lady and writing with 
a ouija board. Patience Worth is her 
name, or so she says. There is no evi- 
dence that any such woman lived in the 
time of Shakespeare or any other time 
but she seems very much alive now and 
she pours out poetry, proverbs, plays, 
and witty conversation with astonish- 
ing rapidity in an archaic dialect. Many 
of her words and usages are so obso- 
lete that they have to be hunted for in 
etymological dictionaries. Some are not 
to be found there and may be her own 
inventions. Not often does a word ap- 
pear that is less than three centuries 
old. As a whole her language seems as 
good an imitation of the antique as, say, 
Maurice Hewlett’s, and it is doubtful 
whether he could carry on such a rapid 
repartee with a roomful of people with- 
out committing more anachronisms. 

But whether Patience Worth be a 
secondary personality of Mrs. Curran’s 
or a fabrication she is a real personality 
and an interesting personality at that. 
For the most part the stuff turned out 
by planchettes, ouija boards and auto- 
matic pencils or typewriters or spoken 
by the mouths of mediums is the 
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dreariest twaddle, tho it professes to 
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come from Shakespeare or Homer, but 
Patience Worth can write real poetry 
and has a sense of humor that is rare 
in ghosts or secondary personalities. At 
any rate she is quite a relief from “Im- 
perator,” “Rector” and all the other 
bores with whom Mrs. Piper is now 
obsessed. 

Patience Worth, A Psychic Mystery, by Casper 

S. Yost. Holt. $1.40. 

SONS AND DAUGHTERS 

In Sons and Daughters, Mrs. Gruen- 
berg departs somewhat from the method 
of her earlier work, “Your Child Today 
and Tomorrow.” Sixty-five problems of 
child and family life are presented each 
in three or four pages written in popu- 
lar style. The sections are grouped so 
that the continuity and organization of 
thought will be evident to the more 
careful reader, but the material can be 
used and enjoyed as well by fathers and 
mothers who get most help from a di- 
rect, brief, easily understood “story” of 
the better newspaper type. 

The writer shows a rich experience 
from her contact with her own and 
other children. The anecdotes and illus- 
trations used are unusually well chosen. 
This fact, with the excellent psychology 
underlying the plan, are the strongest 
features of the work. 


Sons and Daughters, 
Gruenberg. Holt. $1.25. 


by Sidonie Matzner 





IN THE UNITED STATES 











The second and final volume of W. B. 
Bryan’s History of the National Capital is 
just issued. This work is largely drawn 
from official records, is detailed, thoro and 
authoritative. (Macmillan, $5.) 

The sixth volume of The Writings of 
John Quincy Adams, edited by Worthing- 
ton C. Ford, contains the letters from 1816 
to 1819. These take in his last year as 
Ambassador to Great Britain and the first 
years as Secretary of State; years that 
saw the acquisition of Florida and the 
beginnings of the Monroe Doctrine. (Mac- 
millan, $3.50.) 

The Revolution in Virginia, by Dr. H. J. 
Eckenrode, contains the narrative of the 
part played by the Old Dominion in the 
struggle for independence. The book devotes 
especial attention to the internal politics 
of the colony during the years of war, the 
conservatism of the planters and the radi- 
calism of Jefferson and Patrick Henry. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $2.) 

Notes of a Busy Life is the title of 
ex-Senator Joseph Benson Foraker’s auto- 
biography. The two thick volumes contain 
notes and comments on his political activ- 
ity, and numerous letters. Few of the let- 
ters are of much importance except per- 
haps as mementos, tho here and there are 
bits of information not printed elsewhere. 
(Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd, 2 vols., $5.) 

Scandinavian Immigrants in New York, 
by Prof. John O. Evjen, is an account of 
all that is known of the Norwegian, Danish 
and Swedish individuals who settled in 
New York during the years of Dutch rule, 
It contains much valuable first hand ma- 
terial, primarily genealogical but incident- 
ally giving the reader intimate glimpses of 
Colonial life. (Minneapolis, Minn.: Hol- 
ter, $2.50.) 

The Administration of President Hayes, 
by John W. Burgess, is a series of eulogis- 
tic lectures delivered at Kenyon College, of 
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MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 








A School 
for Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


recreation room, 
Modern spirit and methods. 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 
Situated in a famous New England town. Campus of 23 acres, with grove, tennis court and athletic fields. 
buildings with modern equipment, containing art gallery, laboratories, assembly hall with new pipe organ, gymnasium and 
Established reputation in educational circles for scholarship and character. 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


College Preparatory 
Course with 
Certificate rights. 
General Course 


Four large 


Long and successtui history. 

















A SCHOOL 


76th year. 
efficient master in charge of each unit of 16 boys. 
corps of able teachers. 
outdoor life. Intelligent guidance in work and play. 
nasium. Six-acre athletic fields. 
ment and house mother. Illustrated booklet. 


WILLISTON SEMI 


New $109,000 residence hall opens Sept., 1916. 
Your boy’s personality studied and directed by an unusually large 
1 the advantages of a high-priced school for moderate terms. 
Scientific and preparatory departments. 
Lower School for Boys from 10 to 14. 

JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L 


NAR 


The last word in construction and appointments. 


FOR BOYS 
An 


Wholesome food. Healthy 

Six buildings. Gym- 
Separate building. Distinctive manage- 

-H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass, 














Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. One thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 


Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 














Powder Point 


School for Boys 
Duxbury, Mass. By the Sea 
38 miles from Boston. 4 build- 
ings. Concrete residence, 
Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Cinder track, swimming, boat- 
ing, skating, tennis, all sports. 
The most expert physical 
training for those that need it 
most. a to do in play 
_— —_ or work every hour of the day. 
_ 4 Everything is bent toward 
developing self-mastery. Thor- 
ough preparation for college 
or business. Upper and lower 

schools. Summer camp. 

For illustrated booklet address 
RALPH K. BEARCE, M.A.,Headmaster 
96 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 



















New-Church Theological School 


48 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired. The curriculum includes systematic study of the theo- 
logical writings of Emanuel Swedenborg and spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 
For catalogue and information, address 

William L. Worcester, President 





The Sargent School ‘fer,Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical educa- 
tion inthe world. General and special courses prepare for healthy 
womanhood, Address for booklet. 


Dr. D. A. SARCENT, 32 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 








Campus and School Buildings 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT: 


Splendid New Gymna- Megaron 

sium and Pool Cottage Infirmary 
cage Laboratories Modern Dormitories 
Dining Hall Playing Fields 


83rd year begins September 13th, 1916 


A Strong School Because of 


Wide Patronage: Boys enrolled in 1915 from 22 states 


and 12 countries. 
Achievement: 171 boys prepared for 33 colleges in the 
last four years. 


—_—_————— 
Efficiency: Faculty of 19 experienced men. 
Democracy: Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and gen- 


uinely democratic. 


Organized and required play 
Supervised Athletics: for every boy. School teams 
in all sports. 


Scholarsbip: Moderate rates and scholarship aid for 


worthy and able boys. 
Catalogue 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., 
103 Providence St., Worcester, Massachusetts 
New Gymnasium 
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WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


10 miles from Boston. In the country. 6 buildings. Separate 
fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gymnasium, Out- 
door sports. Household Arts, General and College Preparatory 
Courses. 57th year. Address. 


GEO. B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, Waltham, Mass. 











BOSTON 


to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 


college course. The building is equipped with Laboratories, Depart- 
ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 


which President Hayes was an alumnus. 
Of the disputed election of 1876 the author 
concludes that “no President had ever had 


UNIVERSITY 


a@ more complete title legally to his office w Medicine —— on Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 
than did Mr. Hayes” ; but most of the book College of Liberal Arts LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
is devoted to the constructive work of the Theology - Graduate Department Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











administration, the complete restoration of 
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MASSACHUSETTS—(Continued), 


CONNECTICUT 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
24 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 4 Buildings. Gymnasium. 


Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


MO N ) 0 ACADEMY 


FOR BOYS 
Established 1804. 15 miles from Spring- 





field. An endowed school. Certificate 
privileges. Completely equipped athletic 
field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium, 


Rate $300. Fund for boys of proven 
worth. For catalog and book of views, 
address the Principal, Monson, Mass. 


DEAN ACADEMY 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Pr, t men and young women find here a homelike amen, 





h and a ae training in every nto! 
a broad culture, a loyal and bent school spirit. Liberal 
endowment permits iberal Lem, § 300—$350 per year. 
Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 





CALIFORNIA 


ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, crecnwich: Conn. 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 
FOR. 


RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL z3¥s 


Ridgefield, Conn. 50 miles from New York, in the 
highlands of the Berkshires. All water sports, ath- 
is} letic fields, gymnasium. New boat house. One 
teacher tu 6 boys gives each student individual at- 
tention. Roland J. Mulford,Ph.D., Headmaster. 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Conn. On a modern 300-acre farm. 
Varied life out-of-doors, as wellas athletics. Individual attention 
under experienced teachers. Careful preparation for life as 
wel! as for all colleges. Lower School. D. S. SANFORD, A.M., 
Headmaster, Box B. 

Norwalk, Ct. 


HILLSID For Girls. 


Pounded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. One hour 

from N. Y. From primary to college. General and 

yomtor ke courses, Separate school house. Lodge for 

younger girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. 

Gueteorsnons. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 
ida Hunt Francis, B.L., Principals. 


THE WHEELER SCHOOL 


A country school for boys and girls, offering college certificate 
privileges, domestic science and general courses. Modern build- 
ings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball diamond. Endow- 
ment permits low expense of $350 a year. Address 


ROYAL A. MooRE, A.M., Principal, North Stonington, Conn. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





























PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


An undenominational, union school of relig- 
ion. Admits both sexes and all denominations. 
College graduation required for regular course 
leading to B. D. degree. All privileges of Uni- 
versity of California open to qualified seminary 
students. Term begins August 21, 1916. Address, 
President C. S. Nash, Berkeley, California. 





ILLINOIS 





iT) F 7 2 9 
Home-Making, the New Profession 

Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it's FREE. Home-study Domestic 

Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 

tions. . School of Home Economics, 69th8t., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE § Gun of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 

S. Expert Advicefree. Wantfor girls or boys? 
Maintained aA, all Schools. American Schools’ Associa- 
tion, 1011 Times Building, New York or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








“I am for Todd, now, tomorrow 


and forever.” 

So writes Mrs. Eugene Field, mother of 
one Todd boy. Hundreds of mothers say 
the same thing, because we educate the 
whole boy and make a man of him. 69 
years of successful training of boys 7 to 
Give your boy a good start in life by making him 
Boy.”” One hour from Chicago. Northern 
NOBLE HILL, Principal. 





16. 
a “Todd 
Summer Camp. 


TODD SEMINARY 


For Boys Woodstock, Ill. 


THE CORA MEL PATTEN SCHOOL, Chicago 


A School of Expression. Scholastic, Recreational, 
Eight teachers. Laboratory methods, Students fitted for profes- 
sional work as story-tellers, interpretive readers, teachers of ex- 
pression and public speaking, as directors of plays, pageants and 
model picture houses. Lectures on music and pictorial art, with 
regular attendance upon the Symphony Concerts, The Little 
Theatre and the Art Institute; also other metropolitan advantages. 
Resident pupils under personal supervision of Miss Patten limited 
totwelve. For circular address the secretary. 
MISS DORIS McMANIGILL 
Suite 101, 4858 Champlain Avenue, Chicago 


Word Power 


The grestept power ta in the world fe effective, force forceful speech. 
them win success, fame and 


tay Ay ya Your cr bralnas ) cannot be 





Cultural, 








*, vo 
Master Any Situation Fut your ideas earees.*” pe 
face. Deve Tagan sacs es = 
success i. ‘ it us tell 
Soares “ Away 7 wonderful meth ‘ now makes 
Eesy, common sense “seed immediate results. 


Spoil United Ole Ch eE 


Phere: bees 








For Young Women 
Washington, D. C. 
(Suburbs) 

A junior college for grad- 
uates of preparatory and 
high schools. the at- 
tractive features of the 
large and the small 
school. Full course in 
Home Economics without 
extra charge. Modern 
gymnasium. Swimming. 
Riding. For descriptive 

volume address 
THE REGISTRAR 
National Park Seminary 











a Box 171, ForestGlen, Md, : 
a se 


Kr. ODEON 
PENNSYLVANIA 


YEATES SCHOOL 


ir experience indicates that every boy is different and must 
be Sardied individually to be handled successfully. We have an 
interest in the boy and a most complete equipment for him to en- 
joy as he grows. For details address HEADMASTER. 


Box 504, LANCASTER, PA. 
LATSHAW SCHOO FOR BACKWARDCHILDREN. 

Do you want your child to become 
bright, interesting and happy, with a possible futureof usefulness? 
The history of eur School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 
individual care in a small family group. Rates $1,200 upwards. 
ALLEN LATSHAW, Founderand Director, Pennyslvania, Berwyn. 
“*The Maples,’’ 3412-14 Sansom Street, Philadeiphia. 


ISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCH 


For Bovs. Endorsed by every cam University. 
Individual plan of work. Co! 
+a for business life. poe course pics gpa os 
fle physi ysical ba 
rite for catalog. CisminindtAs SPI SPRINGS SCHOOL, 
Dept. 18, ~~ 































FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 
and Expression, 


John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 


Mercersburg Academy 


AI oe THE SCHOOL—A thorough physical, mental 
and mo Sining for for A held entrance or business. 

BPTRIT A manly tone of self-reliance un- 

o' Christian masters 029 the great universities. Personal atten- 

iven to each boy. 

ie) ATION—In the country, on the western slope of the 

famous Cumberland Valley, one of the most beautiful and health- 

ful spots of America. 

EQUIPMENT—Modern and complete. 

Write for catalogue. Address Box 136. 





New Gymnasium, 








William Mann Irvine, LL.D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 









home rule in the South, the furtherance of 
civil service reform, the President’s cour- 
ageous championship of a sound currency. 
(Scribner, $1.) 


Every American history refers in an off- 
hand way to William Walker’s invasion of 
Nicaragua on the eve of the American Civil 
War. Those curious for the whole truth 
about this advance agent of “manifest des- 
tiny” will find the story adequately set 
forth in Filibusters and Financiers, by 
Prof. William Scroggs, of Louisiana Uni- 
versity. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 


No detailed account of the machinery of 
the lower House of Congress and of the 
noteworthy contests that have arisen over 
its rules and functions could well be more 
compact and comprehensive than Dr. De 
Alva Alexander’s History and Procedure 
of the House of Representatives. Students 
will welcome the appendix containing the 
list of speakers and chairmen of important 
committees from the first Congress to the 
present day. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.) 





FANCY AND FACT 











Domestic Life in Rumania is too broad 
a title for these experiences of an English 
woman in a wealthy Hebrew household in 
Bukarest. The book is much taken up with 
the Goldsmith’s very questionable French 
governess and other matters not character- 
istic of Rumania alone. (Lane, $1.50.) 


A Diplomat’s Wife in Mezico may well 
attract even those who do not care for 
books about our troublesome neighbor. Mrs. 
Nelson O’Shaunessy makes daily incidents 
and people vivid, and she was keenly alive 
to the meaning of the events of 1913-1914 
whose interest centered in Mexico City. 
(Harper, $2.) 

The Night Cometh, from the French of 
Paul Bourget, is an unusual, extremely in- 
teresting book. It. is a discussion of the 
spiritual versus the material interpretation 
of the universe in the form of a dramatic 
love story, the scene of which is a Paris 
hospital during the present war. (Putnam, 
$1.35.) 

Prince and Boatswain is a group of anec- 
dotes from our navy set down by J. 
Morgan and J. P. Marquand from the 
recollections of Rear Admiral Clark, 
These good sailor yarns concern “Savey” 
Read, Cushing, Admiral Jouett and 
other picturesque figures of the Civil 
War. (Greenfield, Mass.: Hall, $1.) 

Leaves from the Log of a Sky Pilot, by 
William G. Puddefoot, give a breezy ac- 
count of the varied life of the author. 
From Kent to London, and thence to Can- 
ada before the Civil War, and finally to a 
settlement and stirring missionary careet 
in the States, is the outline story of this 
autobiography. (Boston : Pilgrim Press, $1.) 


If there is such a person as a cadess, 
she is the heroine of The Proof of the Pud- 
ding, by Meredith Nicholson. We find Nan 
Farley first at the Country Club giving a 
cruel imitation of her foster-father and 
benefactor. But in spite of her vulgarity 
her story is interesting. She marries the 
best man in the book and they are happy 
ever after. All of which surprizes the read- 
er. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.35.) 

A notable effort to overcome rare preju- 
dice by the founding of a. Cosmopolitan 
Club in a mid-Western college is the theme 
of Charles M. Sheldon’s latest novel. It is 
earnest, eloquent, persuasive and reason- 


| able, but as prejudice is unreason the story 


may not reach those who need it most. 
Of One Blood should influence all fair- 
minded young men. (Small, Maynard, 
$1.25.) 

The fascination of far-away lands on the 
outskirts of empire pervades all of Bea- 
trice Grimshaw’s novels. The coast of New 
Guinea with “its hard, gaudy loveliness like 
the loveliness of the tiger” and a pearl 


island of fabulous richness are the scene of 
My Lady of the Islend, a stirring romance, 
closing with the dramatic surrender of Ger- 
man New Guinea to the English. (Chicago: 
McClurg, $1.25.) 
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| The 
Market 
Place 


THE STOCK MARKET 

In the market for securities a con- 
trolling influence has been exerted by 
the condition of our relations with Mex- 
ico. Many extra dividends declared by 
mining and manufacturing companies, 
or the very favorable reports of rail- 
road earnings, have not prevented a 
decline. Net losses for railroad shares 
in the week ending on June 24 were 
from 1 to 3 points. For copper stocks 
they were from 4 to 10 points, and all 
the war order securities were deprest. 
In the succeeding week there was a 
waiting market until the 29th, when 
news of the release of the American 
troopers by Carranza, indicating that 
war would be averted, caused a stam- 
pede of speculators who had sold for 
a decline, and there was a substantial 
recovery, net gains for railroads rang- 
ing between 1 and 2 points. So far as 
railroad shares are concerned, the ef- 
fect of continuous British liquidation 
and of the menacing controversy with 
employees must be taken into account. 
Some were saying that war with Mex- 
ico would check or delay the filling of 
munition orders for the Allies; others 
exprest the opinion that the steel com- 
panies would gain something from such 
a conflict. The prices of copper and 
spelter have declined, because foreign 
buying has been halted, and the output 
of the copper mines is greater than 
ever before. Shares of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Company, which makes 
glucose, were sharply deprest by the 
decision of the Federal Court, ordering 
dissolution of the company for violation 
of the Anti-Trust law. This decision 
was unforeseen because many expected 
that severe action would be suspended, 
as in the similar case against the 
American Can Company. About 50 per 
cent of the Corn Products Company’s 
business recently has been on foreign 
orders. 

There is a long list of new extra divi- 
dends or increases of rates. In the first 
part of June 45 companies declared ex- 
tras in cash or stock, made initial pay- 
ments, or announced rate additions. The 
more recent changes have been an ex- 
tra of 10 per cent by the Lackawanna 
Coal Company, a resumption of divi- 
dend payments by the Ontario & West- 
ern Railroad Company, after an inter- 
val of three years; an increase by the 
Anaconda Copper Company, making $5 
this year against $1.75 in 1915; an in- 
crease by one subsidiary of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad system, with re- 
sumption by another, and the payment 
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NEW YORK 








St. John’s School, Manlius, iam the most 
successful application of the military principles 
to preparation for college, technical schoo! or 
business. Fifteen buildings, 120 acres, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. 











On banks of the Hudson, elevation 500 feet, 40-mile view moun- 
tains and country. Close, stimulating relationship between 
student and masters. 24-acre campus, chemical and physical 
laboratories, gymnasium, cinder track, athletic field, tennis court, 
winter sports, coasting, skating, artificial pond, etc. Personal 
inspection urged. Catalog. 


Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 
MILITARY | 


ST. JOHN'S "Sci001 


| 
Prepares boys for college, certificate privileges 
Every modern facility for best mental, moral and | 











physical training. Splendid!v equipped buildings. 
| Gymnasium and athletic field. Syimpathetic fac- 
| ulty. Military discipline. JUNIOR HALL, a sepa- 

rate school for boys under 13. For catalog address 
Rev. WILLIAM RANNEY, A.M.,Ph.D., Prin. 
| Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


| 








Send for circular 
General William Ver>dec, Pres., Box, I, Mantius, New York. 


The Holbrook School for Boys | 















VerbeckHall. A separate school for boys 
from 8 to 14, fitting for St. John’s or any other 
college preparatory school. 
Summer Military Camp—with extraor- 
rong Ss antages, July 6th to August 17th. 
c res 







Russell Sage College of 
Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with Emma 
Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional train- 
ing of women. Secretarial Work, Household Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Arts. Courses of two to four 
years will be offered. Special students admitted. 
Address Secretary, 


Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 

















Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Musicin public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 
65. Personal attention, Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 

Summer Institute for 








NATURAL EDUCATION Mothers and Teachers, con- 


| ducted by MRS, WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER, mother 
and teacher of “‘the best developed child in 
America.’’ July 31 to August 18. 4 periods daily, 9-1, At 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL, 316 and 322 W, 72nd St., N. Y., 
| at Riverside Drive. Dormitory accommodations. Circular. 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 


93rd Street and Central Park West 
Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys. Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium—Play Grounds. 
B. H. Campseti, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue. Telephone 3787 


TENNESSE=Z 





Riverside. 








MARTIN COLLEGE, Ani. 
A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 


Modern Buildings and Equipment. 


In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee. 


Careiul Supervision. W. T. Wyun, President. 
VIRGINIA 








STUART HA STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. For- 

merly Virginia Female Insti- 
tute. Founded 1843, Diocesan School for Girls in tne Virginia 
Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. Music, Art and 
Expresssion Departments. Entirely new equipment, including 
pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. JANE COLSTON 
HOWARD, A.B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 





VIRGINIA, Manassas, Box 114. 
Eastern College Co-ed. 30m. from Wash., D.C., a 


20th Century College. Fine new 
bidgs. Standard A. B. course. Also two year degree courses in 
Lit., Ped.. Dom. Sci., Expres. and Bus. tor high school graduates, 
Superior Music Conservatory. Select academy for boys and girls. 
ayear. Gym. and athletics. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres 


Mary Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 14th. In the beautiful and 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, 
modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegi- 
ate (3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges, 


Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA, 











ST. FAITH’3 An elementary and secondary Church 
school for a limited number of ambitious girls. College 
Preparation, Home Science, Music, Vocational Guidance 
Invigorating Climate. One teacher to every five pupils 
$275 per year. For new catalog of “The School that’s 
full of sunshine,” address Secretary, St. Faith’s School, 
Box 356, Sarnatoca Sprines, N. Y 


MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Eighteen miles from New York, Number of pupils limited. 

Each girl has a personal association with the principals. Col- 

lege entrance certificate. General Courses. Terms $600. 

MISS MARY E. HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals. 
LARCHMONT, New York. 


The Scudder School for Girls 
20th Year 
Dormitory and school on Riverside Park over- 
looking the Hudson. Regents College Prepara- 
tory. A one year HOME ECONOMICS finish- 
ing course with diploma. 
SECRETARIAL training course PRI- 








for 


VATE, PUBLICITY and EXECUTIVE SEC 
RETARIES. 
MYRON T. SCUDDER. Pres.. 371 Wrst 72nd St. at Riverside Drive 





WISCONSIN 











' wees Plt rr eee SR Weitere eet 
NORTHWESTERN Military snd 

Naval Academy 

New fireproof home on shores of Lake Geneva. 

tation, ventilation, heating, lighting. 

ards; certificate privileges. 

charge covering board, tuition, uniforms, pocket money, 


Modern sani- 
High scholastic stand- 
Outdoor life emphas‘zed. Fixed 
Wis. 


Address COL. R. P. DAVIDSON. Sunt., 


Se MAINE 


HEBRON ACADEMY 40 acres,9 bulidless 
STURTEVANT HOME—One of the most beautiful resi- 
dences for girls in New England. ATWOOD HALL—aA 
modern home for boys. Exhilarating air. Wholesome 
food. Pure spring water. College —~ rs General 
courses. Domestic chemistry. Addre: 
WM. E. SARGENT, Litt.D., Principal 


RHODE ISLAND ; 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation and for 
success of graduates in college. Studio, manual training, athletics, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School—Special home care and training of younger boys. 
Graded classes. Ou'door sports. Catalog. 


SETH K. GIFFORD Ph. D., Principal, Providence, R. I. 


Lake Geneva, 











HEBRON, Maine. 











also Music and 
halls, 
athletic field. 
perature. 
structors, 60; students, 624, 
views illustrating student life, address 


Art, 


Fifty acres in college grounds. 








Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. r 
from 40 states and foreign countries. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leading colleges for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M.: 


Four laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, modern residenc 
Scientific course in physical development. 


$20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 

Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
Expenses moderate. Officers and in- 
For catalogue and book of 
WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


644-646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St., New York. 
130TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
June 13th, 1916. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the joth inst., payable on or 
after July 17th, 1916. : 

Deposits made on or before July 1oth, 1916, 
draw interest from July 1, 1916. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
C. M. BIRD, Sec’y. <A. STILES, Asst. Sec’y. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, July 15, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, June 30, 1916. 

G. D. Mitnz, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on July 1, 1916, at the office of 
the Treasurer in New York, will be paid 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. Mitne, Treasurer. 














PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 7. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share, upon 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, for 
the three months ending June 30, 1916, will be 
paid on July 15, 1916, to shareholders of record 
at 3.30 o’clock June 30, 1916. The 
Transfer Books of the Company will not be closed. 
Checks for the dividend will be mailed. 

PACIFIC GAS AND BLECTRIC COMPANY. 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMEKR, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California, June 30, 1916. 





United States Realty & Improvement Co. 
111 Broadway, New York, June 26th, 1916. 
The Coupons on this Company's Twenty-year 
Debenture 5% Bonds, due on July 1st next, will 
be paid on July 1st upon presentation at the 
Company’s office, Room 1408, Trinity Building. 


B. M. FELLOWS, Treasurer. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, BOSTON. 
PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. has been de- 
clared by the Directors of this Corporation, pay- 
able July 1, 1916, to preferred stockholders of 
record June 24, 1916. Checks will be mailed. 
WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY 


Borough of Brooklyn, New York. 
June 29, 1916. 
The Board of Directors of this Company has this 
day declared an extra dividend of 100% on the 
Common stock of the Company, to be paid from 
the accumulated net earnings of the Company on 
July 14th next, to holders of the Common stock 
of record on the books of the Company at the 
close of business July roth. Transfer books will 
be closed July 11th to 14th, both dates inclusive. 
HOWARD C. SEAMAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 








LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., June 2oth, 1916. 

The Transfer Books of the Registered 5 per 
cent. Bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany, will close at 3 o’clock P. M., July 17th, 
1916, for the payment of interest on said bonds, 
due August ist, 1916, and will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M., August 2nd, 1916. 


T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 





of 30 per cent of arrears on the pre- 
ferred stock of the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, leaving 29 per cent still 
due. It will be recalled that this com- 
pany has been affected by a labor war. 
Recent profits are said to have been due 
mainly to work on orders from France 
and Russia. 


LOANS’AND Y7AR ORDERS 

It is expected that a loan of $100,- 
000,000 to the French Government will 
soon be announced. Probably it will be 
based upon the securities of neutral 
countries which are now held in 
France, an American company issuing 
bonds or debentures secured by this 
collateral. This company, a new one 
organized for the purpose, will be con- 
trolled by prominent financial institu- 
tions and bankers here. Subscriptions 
to the new Russian loan or credit of 
$50,000,000 were completed two weeks 
ago. Reports from Russia say that the 
loan is regarded with much satisfaction 
there, because it may lead to more in- 
timate financial and trade relations 
with the United States. It is asserted 
there that a branch of the National 
City Bank of New York will soon be 
established in Petrograd. Italy seeks a 
loan here. Three commissioners repre- 
senting the Italian Government have 
arrived in this country, with $20,000,- 
000 worth of securities to be used as 
collateral. 

There may soon be announced a loan 
of $20,000,000 or $30,000,000 to 
China. It is understood that our State 
Department has been asked to “use its 
good offices” in behalf of such a trans- 
action. The new American Interna- 
tional Corporation, recently formed to 
promote our foreign trade and the use 
of American capital in foreign under- 
takings, has loaned $5,000,000 to be 
used for the improvement of the Grand 
Canal and for reclamation projects in- 
volved in the plans of the Red Cross 
for preventing floods and famine in 
China. Lee, Higginson & Co., the well 
known bankers, have been made the 
fiscal agents of China here. 

The British Government has three 
ways of paying its debts in this coun- 
try—by gold, by the proceeds of loans, 
and by the sale or other use of Amer- 
ican securities brought under its con- 
trol in accordance with the mobiliza- 
tion plan. There is no new British loan, 
but the sale of American securities in 
our market continues, and recent ship- 
ments of gold have attracted much at- 
tention. Nearly all of this gold has 
come from Canada, but about $10,000,- 
000 in bars, filling 318 boxes, arrived 
from England last week on the steam- 
ship “St. Paul.” These bars, added to 
the receipts from Canada, make a total 
of $116,000,000 since May 1. 

Large quantities of rolled or forged 
steel, to be used abroad in the manu- 
facture of explosives, have recently 
been bought here by the Allies. In one 
week 500,000 tons were ordered. Rus- 
sia has placed contracts for 350,000 
tons of steel rails, about half of which 
will be made by the independent steel 
companies; for 165,000 tons of barbed 
wire, and for nearly 1000 locomotives. 


|= Tory me) a) 
Garter 


~ 


; 


Silk 50° 
Fits (40) 


Take Home A New Pair! 


Hurried on in the morning—tossed off at 
night—your garters are perhaps not so 
carefully scrutinized as are other articles 
of apparel. They shouldn’t be the last 
things you think of. Follow your natural 
impulse and keep them fresh and lively. 
The added comfort repays you. 


Boston 
_. carter ,... 


50Cents JiceGu 25 Cents 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 








We want your manuscript for 


AUTHORS book publication. Let us put our 


experience as publishers against your talent for results. 
WRITE US TODAY 
CANTERBURY BOOK CO.. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free, 


CATHEDRAL CLERIC-AUTHOR ___ Much experience with 


children—may take a 
month off at seashore, etc., if all expenses are paid. Coll 
cramming not desired. Address Sir Prise Pageant, care of The 
Independent, 119 West 40th Street, New York, 











AGENCIES 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Provides Schools and Colleges with competent Teachers. Assists 
Teachers in obtaining positions. 


Send for Bulletin. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everett O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 


Boston, 2A Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bld. 
New York, 156 Fifth Av. Portland, 514 Journal Bid. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bld. Berkeley, 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
























Chicago, 814 Steger Bld. Los Angeles, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Rieck “Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable ink 
pencils at moderate prices. 
Promotes Efficiency. 


Order $ 


stra Sise—6 a 

ack on R 
FREE—iiteral supply of 
ink with retail orders. 
Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
J. D. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 



















Runs on Alcohol 


anywhere. No electricity, wires or springs. 
Convenient. Much cheaper to operate than 
other fans. 12-inch blades. Roller bearing. 
Reliable. Brings genuine comfort and sat- 
isfaction. Ideal for the sick room. 3rd sea- 
son. A proved success. The Wonder Fan. 
Price $16.50 cash with order only, 
delivery prepaid in the continental U.S.A. 
LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 

566 W. Monroe St. Chica; 











FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS OR BROKEN JEWELRY 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points, 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re. 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 davs, 








Liberty Refining Co., 432 GC Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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She also is negotiating for 5000 freight 
cars. France has taken 100 locomotives 
and 100,000 tons of rails. Italy has 
bought 30,000 tons of Bessemer iron 
and 38,000 tons of rails. An order from 
Japan for 10,000 tons of ship-plates is 
reported. Japan, having cheap labor, is 
said to be underbidding our manufac- 
turers now on orders for shells. The 
execution of large orders placed here 
last year consumes much time. For 
example, final shipments on the British 
$65,000,000 order for shells, given to 
three companies about a year ago, will 
not be made until the middle of Au- 
gust. 


MORE TAXES OR BONDS 

Secretary McAdoo said to the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in the 
first week of June that an increase of 
the national revenue by the addition of 
$150,000,000 would be sufficient. The 
effect of our controversy with Mex- 
ico’s de facto government was not then 
foreseen. Prepared in accord with his 
statements and the pending defense 
measures, the committee’s revenue bill 
provided for receipts amounting to 
$240,000,000, including an addition of 
$100,000,000 to the income tax, about 
$50,000,000 of inheritance taxes, and 
$50,000,000 or $60,000,000 of taxes on 
munitions. 

But it appears now that there must 
be $100,000,000 more, because of recent 
additions to the defense program 
and the urgent appropriations re- 
quired for mobilizing the militia, with 
other expenses due to the attitude of 
Carranza and his people. Therefore the 
proposed taxes must be largely in- 
creased, or our government must issue 
bonds. It is said that President Wilson 
opposes a bond issue. Up to the present 
time the only tax change proposed is 
a still greater increase of income taxes, 
with a lowering of the exemption 
limits. Some desire to avoid legislation 
of this kind because of its probable 
effect in a presidential campaign upon 
the party responsible for it. 

Appropriations already made, or 
soon to be made, for the coming fiscal 
year amount to $1,500,000,000. The 
exact total, announced by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, chairman of the House Appro- 
priation Committee, on June 28, is $1,- 
499,330,479. Appropriations for the 
current fiscal year were only $1,114,- 
937,000. And Congress has recently 
authorized the expenditure of $257,- 
000,000 in years to come. The problem 
that confronts the Ways and Means 
Committee is one that cannot easily be 
solved. 


The following dividends are announced: 


E. W. Bliss Company, common extra, 100 per 
cent, payable July 14. 

Otis Elevator Company, preferred, quarterly, 
$1.50 per share; common, $1.25 per ‘share, both 
payable July 15. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, common, 
quarterly, $1.25 per share, payable July 15. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
$2 per share, payable July 15. 

United Fruit Company, quarterly, 2 per cent, 
payable July 15. 

ia Fargo & Company, 3 per cent, payable 

uly 

The Bowery Savings Bank, semi-annual, 3% 
er cent per annum, payable July 2. 

Irving Savings Institution, semi-annual, 4 
per cent per annum, payable July ae 








OU are tired, nervous, 
listless, lethargic—men- 
tally and physically inefficient. 
Your appetite is fickle, sleep 

















Lessons Contain 
Vitality Building 


Efficiency in every cell 
and organ — Strength 
and Endurance. 


Exercise 


Good and Bad—Breath- 
ing — Bathing — Sym- 
metrical Development. 


Elimination of 
Body Wastes 


Constipation — the _ kid- 
neys—the skin—lungs. 


Nutrition 


Proper foods—water — 
chewing—increasing or 
decreasing weight — ap- 
petite. 


Nerves 


Irritation — starvation — 
exhaustion—sound sleep 
—stimulants. 


Rest 


Relaxation — sleep-pos- 
tures — fatigue, mental 
and physical. 


Mental Training 


Habits of thought — 
memory — concentration 
—will power— worry— 
courage—-confidence. 

















Virgil A. Davis, M. D. 


206 Minor Building, 


does not refresh, you cannot 
concentrate on your work. 


How can you remedy that condition? 


“What you need is a vacation,” your friends tell 
you. But will a vacation cure your ills? Idleness 
and inactivity frequently irritate, rather than soothe. 
If your pursuit of “recreation” leads you into un- 
accustomed physical exertions you are likely to re- 
turn from a vacation more weary, nerve sore and 
“run down” than when you went away. 


Dr. Virgil A. Davis has something much better than a vaca- 
tion for you! Without the use of medicines or drugs, 


without the loss of an hour from your business and 
social engagements, and at a cost to you that is negligible, he 
will restore to you abounding Vitality, Strength, Energy and 
Mental Vigor. In a short but complete course of weekly in- 
structions, adapted to Yourindividual needs and sent you by 
mail, he will teach you how to practice in your own home 


The Simplified 
Science of Living 


give you radiant health, proven freedom from brain fag, 
irritable nerves, languor in body and mind, abnormal fatigue 
He will give you no torturous, monotonous exercises, no diffi- 
cult dieting, no great inconvenience of any sort, no extra ex- 
pense, nothing mysterious or theoretical. 


The Dr. Davis Method is scientific, sensible, sane—devised 
and perfected by a master of the natural laws of physiology 
and psychology and the foremost authority on longevity. His 
discoveries years ago transformed him from a nervous invalid 
into a robust, dynamic personality, vibrant with vitality. 
What he did for himself he has since done for hundreds of 
the best known business and professional men and women in 
America. He will do the same for You. He absolutely and 
unconditionally guarantees satisfaction in every case. 

Tt will cost you only a stamp to learn the details of this 
remarkable system of Rejuvenation—to obtain a copy of his 
new FREE book, “Supreme Living,” which tells in plain 
language how you can profit by his knowledge of the care of 
the body. Wiil you spend that much in the interest of your 
health and happiness? 


Arise to this exceptional opportunity—write TODAY 
for this book. 











Kansas City, Missouri 






















fowl. 


Interlaken soo-acre farm. Registered dairy herd. Sheep. 
A summer's recreation with responsibility for useful work added. 
Leadership and initiative developed through “boy government,’ 
trained men counselors from the Interlaken School—where boys learn by 
doing. No extra charge for tutoring. For views and full particulars, address 


Director of Camp, Box 128, Rolling Prairie, LaPorte County, Ind. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE, Phone Kenwood 4375 





INT ERLAKEN SUMMER CAMP 


MID-JUNE TO SEPTEMBER FIRST 


Where boys grow brown and strong ‘and develop the 
moral fibre of manhood. 7oo-acre estate. 200 acres of 
woods and meadow. Land sports, hikes and camping 
amid the sand dunes. Boating, fishing, swimming. Ponies. 
Boys build their own huts, their own boats—have oppor- 
tunity to “‘make things’”’ in wood, iron, brass and copper 
in the famous Interlaken School shops. Interesting ex- 
periences of haymaking, threshing, harvesting on the 
Land and water 


under 
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, 2 This department invites inquiries from readers of The Inde- of the personal knowledge possessed by this management regarding = 
= pendent and will gladly answer all questions pertaining to travel travel and hotels everywhere. = 
a eA ae ae ec Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, 5 
= lines, trips and tours, by land and sea, summer camps and schools New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, California, where = 
= and all that pertains to the vacation idea. personal inquiry may be made. = 
= This department is under the supervision of the BERTHA Address inquiries by mail to “INFORMATION,” The Indee = 
= RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because pendent, 119 West goth Street, New York. a 
=m MTNA HTT TOTO NT 
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NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, PORTSMOUTH SS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE = 2 
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hotel on the New England coast is more 


O 
iN notable in the beauty of its location, the 


attractiveness of surroundings and perfection 


_ of service. Located on the sea, in the center 
_ ofa large private park. Accommodates 500. 


_ Local and long distance telephone in each 
room. 
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Unequaled facilities for golf tennis, dancing, yacht- 
ing, canoeing, boating, bathing, deep sea fishing, 
motoring, well-equipped garage. 


Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND Tours 
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Send postal to-day for beautiful illustrated book, 
Now telling how easy to reach here from all points. Closes Late 
Open MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA |_SePtember 
Write for illustrated literature and rates 
H. W. PRIEST, Manager 
= WINTER: THE CAROLINA, PINEHURST, N. C. = 
Ao HUIUUNUUANLYLUESLUEROS TATE uu 





ARE YOU GOING TO BOSTON? 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET 








BOSTON, MASS. 
sg 4 a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 
FRED E. JONES -_ 2 © « Proprietor 


stop. 
young women, with a transient department. 
comfortable, convenient of access; reasonable. 
particulars and prices address, 
Miss CASTINE C. SWANSON, Supt.. 
1! Bast Newton St. Boston. 


For 





Magnificent Scenery, 
SuperbRoads Numere 
Fine Golf Courses. 


Unsurpassed Facilities or 
the Entertainment of Visitors. 
ooklet und Full Information from 


HE BERKSHIRE RESORT BUREAU 
PITTSFIELD. MASS. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Now Open 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


ON'TIO 


A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER HOME 
Conducted on Strictiy Temperance Principies 
NOW OPEN 
Write for Booklet and Rates 
ALBERT A. LE ROY Prop., Unadilla, New York 

































Summer Round Trips, $66, $100 
and $110, including berth and 
meals. No tours like these any- 
where in the world, For full in- 
formation write J. H. BUNCH, 
G. P. A., Alaska Steamship Co., 
464 Colman Bldg. , Seattle, Wash. 








Do ae ae 
ie ae 


BOSTON 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 
You should know about this distinc- 
tive Boston house. Globe trotters call 
it one of the most attractive and home- 
like hotels in the world. 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 


Your inquiries gladly answered and 
our booklet mailed. 


H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. 
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assing Giedlec 


re this unique pleasure trip, every hour 
has its revelation of beauty, grandeur 
and historic interest—the fairylike Thou- 
sand Islands, the thrilling descent of the . 
marvelous rapids, the great cities of 
Montreal and famous old Quebec, the 
stupendous Capes “Trinity” and ‘‘Eter- 
nity” on the Saguenay River, and then 
the broad expanse of the 
mighty St. Lawrence roll- 
ing onward to the sea. 
Send 6c postage for illustra- 
ted booklet, map and guide, 
to John F. Pierce, Assistant 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 


129R. & O. Bidg., Montreal, 
Canada. 














Forty Ways 
and More 
California 
and the 


North Coast 








is the title of an attractive booklet is- 
sued by the CHICAGO & NORTH 
WESTERN RY., which outlines in 
concise form more than forty different 
attractive routes from Chicago to Cal- 
ifornia and the North Coast country 
and shows plainly by a series of out- 
line maps how you may plan a vaca- 
tion trip to see the scenic wonders of 
the West, and the localities most in- 


teresting to those seeking rest and 
recreation. 


Mailed free on application to ticket 
agents, or by addressing C. A. Cairns, 
. P.& T. A. C. & N. W, Ry., 226 W. 
Jackson St., Chicago. P.C.4261 














Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Forty miles from New York. A beautiful 
place. Own gardens, dairy and poultry plant. Tennis, Golf. 
Write for booklet and monograph on climate. Address 


ROSS HEALTH RESORT, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y. 


rere esse 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 
Tickets and Tours 
We offer tours to Alaska, Japan, South America under per. 


sonal escort We arrange independent V acation Tours any- 
where at inclusive prices. Write us abvut your plans. 
66 Broadway, New York 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
Inquire at any American Express office. 

















WANTED: CARETAKER. A cottage with bath, 


®@ and a nominal salary will be furnished to 
\ -uitable retired clergyman or teacher willi ing to live in the country 
caretaker of a property. Address ‘‘C,"’ care of The Indepen- 


dent, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 











l[usuvance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















TEXAS INVESTMENT LAW 


Reports from Texas lead to the con- 
clusion that public sentiment in that 
state in favor of the repeal or material 
modification of the law regulating in- 
vestments by “foreign” life insurance 
companies, is steadily increasing. This 
provision, popularly known as_ the 
Robertson law, requires, among other 
things, that outside life companies 
transacting business in the state shall 
invest not less than 75 per cent of the 
reserves of their Texas policies in se- 
curities designated by the state authori- 
ties; that is to say, the stocks and bonds 
of Texas enterprises. The enactment of 
the law some eight or ten years ago 
was followed by the prompt withdrawal 
of twenty-one leading life insurance 
companies, the directors of which were 
unwilling to permit a state government 
to select the securities in which their 
funds were to be invested. 

The absence of these powerful com- 
petitors left an open field to such local 
companies as were there operating, and 
induced the organization of new ones. 

The withdrawal of the large outside 
companies contracted the supply of loan 
money in the state, and the average 
interest rate went up. In the neighbor- 
ing state of Oklahoma. the rate is from 
one to two per cent lower. This is the 
point at which the shoe pinches the 
Texas farmer and business man. 

Last year an effort, supported by the 
Governor, was made to repeal or sub- 
stantially to amend the law, but with- 
out success. At present the advocates of 
the law are working for its retention. 
As nearly as I can make out the con- 
test is mainly between the politicians 
and the business interests, the latter 
striving for unconditional repeal, the 
former “standing pat.” There are no 
indications of interest on the part of 
the life companies which withdrew. 

We get some light on the situation 
from a letter written by Frank Eckles, 
Sr., a business man of Tyler, Texas, 
an uncompromising advocate of repeal, 
who repudiates any obligation to Texas 
life companies, adding: 

Most of the home life insurance com- 
panies have grown rich on high interest 
that they made our people pay. This old 
song that they have been singing, ‘Keep 
Texas Money in Texas,’ has made lots of 
us Texans sick when we know that this 
home money goes into the pockets of about 
2 per cent of the Texas people and the 
other 98 per cent of our people have made 
them rich. If our next legislature does the 
right thing it will repeal the Robertson 
law—knock it clear out—and tell outside 
companies to come in, and if our home 
companies cannot compete with them, let 
them get out of the game. Let them rent 
out their skyscraper buildings to some out- 


side companies who will let our people 
have cheaper money. 





This Job Needs a Trained Man 


You've reached your limit. You can't ex- 
pect to step into a job that pays a big salary 
until you've prepared yourself for it. 

It's a serious question, this problem of get- 
ting ahead. ‘Thereis only one solution—you 
must have fraining; you must be able todo 
work that others can't do, or your pay will 
stay on a level with theirs, 

The business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools is to help just such men as 
you to get good positions and hold them. 

Right now over one hundred thousand am- 
bitious men are preparing themselves through 
I. C. S. courses for the bigger jobs ahead. 
Last year nearly five thousand reported in- 
creased pay as the result of I. C. S. training. 
These men got their training in spare time 
and in theirown homes. What the I. C. S. 
have done for others they can surely do for 
you. But you must make a start—the same 
start that they made—and the way has been 
made easy for you. Mark and mail this 
coupon. 

1. C. S., Box 4516, penprennnneen Pa. 
i acainieaiene TEAR OUT H 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


I Box 4516, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark Xe 


ELEOTRICAL ENGINEER 


El 
Electric Wiring 


Telegraph Expert 
MEO HANICAL, ENGINEER 





Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

OIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 
Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete a 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING MAN 
Window Trimmer 


ILLUSTRATOR 


BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 





Structural Engine 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Poultry Raising |_| German 
AUTOMOBILES |) Freneh 
Auto Repairing 





Navigator : Spanish 


Itallan 


| Name. 
Occupation 
| & & Employer. 


Street 
and No 











City State. 
} If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it heres 


VACATION TRIPS 


“BY SE 
BALTIMORE Ane PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


SAVANNAH-JACKSONVILLE 
DELIGHTFUL SAIL 
Fine Steamers, Low Fares, Best Service. 
lan your vacation to include 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 
Tour Book Free on Request. 


Merchants & Miners Trans. Co. 
W. P. TURNER, G. P. A., Balto., Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 
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=] BLESSED _ still- 
ness brooded over 
all. The Fourth of 
July had come and 
mgone, and_ the 
Genial Philoso- 
mi pher, nursing a 
wounded thumb, 
sacrificed not so 
much on the altar 
of patriotism as in pursuance of certain 
grand-paternal duties, gazed stolidly 
out of the window. 

“Well,” he said, “I suppose I should 
be happy. It’s all over, and I am still 
all here. A scorched thumb and a 
singed eyebrow are all I have to re- 
mind me of the terrors of Independence 
Day.” 

The Cynical Sciolist snorted. 

“Independence of what?” he de- 
manded. 

“That’s just what I have been asking 
myself,” said the Genial Philosopher, 
reflectively, as he gazed out of the win- 
dow and watched a traffic policeman 
impede the smooth flow of the vehicles 
of commerce on the avenue. “Jndepend- 
ence of what? A very pertinent if not 
impertinent question, Brother Sinnick? 
Is there such a thing as real Independ- 
ence in a world full of hopelessly In- 
terdependent human bipeds? I won- 
der. Those wise, but somewhat un- 
imaginative specialists who write our 
dictionaries for us tell us that Inde- 
pendence is a state of freedom from 
dependence on others for guidance, 
government or financial support; a 
spirit of self-reliance, or freedom from 
subordination to others. Wonderful 
dream! Exquisite abstraction! But 
what does it all amount to? Freedom 
from dependence on others for guidance 
presupposes a condition of such ma- 
ture and ripened wisdom that no need 
for guidance shall ever arise in the 
day of the said Independent party 
which he cannot meet for himself, un- 
aided; and who on this, or any other 
known earth, has ever discovered that 
animile? Take myself, for instance. If 
I could have myself set up in type and 
published in limp leather binding, on 
Japanese vellum rice-paper, with deck- 
led edges, and gilt tops, as a Compen- 
dium of Miscellaneous Information, I 
should have all the Cyclopedias ever 
published beaten to a frazzle, and even 
at that, my friend, J should still have 
to look to others for guidance. To my 
Cook for instructions as to how many 
pounds of corn-starch it takes to make 
a quart of Sunday School Ice Cream. To 
my Doctor for suggestions as to how 
best to untangle the knotted skein of 
inner circumstance that invariably fol- 
lows overindulgence in my favorite 
luncheon of potted lobster and straw- 
berry short-cake. To my Lawyer to tell 
me how on earth I can possibly escape 
the charge of being a criminal with 
forty-eight separate and distinct State 
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Legislatures, and one central Govern- 
ment Owned Law Factory at Washing- 
ton, working overtime, inventing new 
statutory offenses. Even to my Garbage 
Man must I look for guidance to know 
what to do with such byproducts of my 
household as the said household is un- 
able to assimilate. The man does not 
live who is free from the need of guid- 
ance by others. 

“And then that freedom of depend- 
ence on others for Government—that 
truly makes me laugh. When the comic 
papers fail me I turn to that for humor, 
and never in vain. The only creature in 
this world. who enjoys that kind of 
freedom is a Bandit like our good friend 
Villa, enjoying temporary independ- 
ence of all restraint in the canyons of 
Mexico. Are you and I independent of 
Government by others? Try it once! Go 
outside there now on the street, and 
climb up to the top of that lamp-post 
on the corner, and from that lofty 
hight try to address the surging Prole- 
tariat upon The Influence of the Im- 
agiste Poetry of the Fijis upon the 
Vers Librists of the Third Punic War, 
and see how free you are from Govern- 
ment by others. I’ll bet you a red apple 
against a vote for the Socialist Ticket 
that before you have finished with your 
first period a big burly bluecoat from the 
ferny brakes of Killarney will have you 
lying flat on your back on the sidewalk, 
studying purely optical astronomy, with 
a thirty day period of rest and relaxa- 
tion on the breezy shores of Blackwell’s 
Island in the offing. And on the broader 
scale where do we stand in respect to 
this matter of Government by Others 
and our freedom therefrom? You and 
I are directly or indirectly taxpayers. 
What we dodge in direct taxes comes 
up and hits us on the rebound some- 
how, somewhere, and a portion of every 
cent that is paid out by Congress for 
any purpose whatsoever comes out of 
our pockets whether we wish it to or 
not. When Congressman Blitherhead, 
of Tuscumbambia, Alabammy, demands 
and receives an appropriation of $150,- 
000 to build a $25,000 post-office build- 
ing in his town, with a population of 
eight hundred and fifty-seven people, 
ninety per cent of whom can’t read or 
write, what have you to say about it? 
Where is my boasted freedom from 
Government by Others when the tax- 
gatherer comes around and presents 
his bill? We may be independent of 
China, and Senegambia, in matters of 
Government. We may think we are 
independent in matters of Government 
of Great Britain, France, Russia, Ger- 
many and Japan, and Italy and Mexico, 
but as a matter of fact we are not! 
We may be beyond their jurisdiction, 
but we are not beyond the sphere of 
their influence. We may not have to do 
the precise thing they tell us to do, 
but we have got te do something we 
wouldn’t otherwise have had to do if 





they hadn’t told us to do that precise 
thing. The fact is, Mr. Sinnick, that in 
this world of neighborly relations, and 
unneighborly quarrels, no people are, 
ever will be, or ever can be independent 
of others in the fullest sense.” 

“Stop spilling the milk of destiny by 
imagining yourself free and independ- 
ent. You are nothing of the kind. For 
every egg that you eat in the morning 
you are dependent on some Hen some- 
where, and that Hen is dependent on 
some Farmer somewhere, who in turn 
is dependent on some railroad some- 
where to get his product to market, 
which railroad is dependent on some 
guiding mind somewhere, that is de- 
pendent upon the operation of some law 
somewhere, that was devised under the 
impulse of some ideal somewhere.” 

“Wherefore,” sighed the. Cynical 
Sciolist, “the Day we Celebrate is a 
hollow mockery and a sham!” 

“It needn’t be,” said the Genial 
Philosopher. “On the contrary we can 
make it a joy forever. If we were to 
drop our silly prattle about Independ- 
ence, so false, so misleading, and devote 
the day to the Celebration of Our Inter- 
dependence instead, it would serve a 
useful and inspiring function—the first 
step in the direction of a period of de- 
votion to an ideal of Universal Service 
based upon the interrelation of all hu- 
man beings, and a realization by all of 
their individual responsibility for each 
other’s welfare. When I eat my matu- 
tinal egg this realization of my Inter- 
dependence will require that I think of 
the Hen that laid it, and just as she 
has done her best by me, so should I 
seek to promote Social Justice for her, 
and all who have brought her service 
and my need together. When I put on 
my clothes, this spirit of Interdepend- 
ence will compel me to think of the 
needs of the sheep, the herder, the 
shearer, the farmer, the thread-maker, 
the needle-maker and the tailor—the 
tailor particularly, aye,.even unto the 
third and fourth generation of half- 
starved workers in the sweat-shops, so 
that my Interdependence, unlike my so- 
called Independence, shall not in the 
end prove to have been a mocking de- 
lusion and a selfish snare.” 

“Well, so long,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist, reaching for his hat. 

“Off? So soon?” asked the Genial 
Philosopher. 

“Yes,” said the Cynical Sciolist, with 
a grin. “Your Declaration of Interde- 
pendence has awakened within me a 
sense of duty. I have just been thinking 
of my matutinal egg, and I’m off to 
see the Hen that laid it.” 

“Good,” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“Going to take her a nice package of 
popcorn?” 

“No,” said the Cynical Sciolist. “I’m 
going to take her a nice sharp little 
axe. It’s a poor Interdependence that 
won’t work both ways.” 

















